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CHAPTER I. 
ONE EVENING IN AUGUST. 


I CANNOT rightly remember now whether it was at the “ Fish- 
eries,” or the “ Healtheries,” or the “Colinderies,” as they used 
to be called ; but I know that-it was about five or six years ago, 
at one or other of those popular exhibitions, which, as we all 
remember, were held for several years in succession in the old 
Horticultural Gardens, upon the site now occupied by the Im- 
perial Institute. 

It was an oppressively hot night at the end of August. 
“Everybody” was out of town, and London was said to be 
empty; nevertheless, there were some three or four thousand 
persons thronging the brilliantly-illuminated gardens, pro 
menading in dense masses up and down the broad terraces, 
and crowding round the raised kiosks on either side, where two 
excellent bands played alternately, either popular airs or selec- 
tions from well-known operas, such as evoked repeated and 
enthusiastic applause from the audience. 

Although this audience could not exactly be said to be com- 
posed of the upper ten, it was all the same a highly attentive 
and appreciative one. 

The people were all respectable and well dressed—they moved 
about in a quiet and orderly manner, and seemed to enjoy the 
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open air and the music'thoroughly. There were family groups ; 
fathers and mothers with their children, parties of friends who- 
had met by appointment, couples of lovers arm-in-arm, knots of 
neatly-dressed young women with their attendant swains, who 
strolled up and down laughing and talking merrily together, 
whilst not unfrequently the red coat of “ Tommy Atkins,” usually 
with a blushing sweetheart upon his arm, enlivened the scene 
with a flash of the familiar scarlet. 

The one thing that was not common amongst the seething 
crowd of pleasure-seekers, was the broad white shirt-front of the 
gentleman in evening dress. In the months of August and Sep- 
tember such a sight had become rare—that was perhaps why so 
many heads were turned to look back at Colonel Vane Darley, 
as he sauntered down the centre walk with a slight, half-grown 
girl hanging on to his arm. 

He was a tall, well-made man, broad-shouldered and lean- 
flanked, whose forty years had made but little difference in his 
good looks; his faultlessly-made clothes sat easily upon his 
upright figure, and there was about him altogether that inde- 
scribable air of careless grace which denotes the man of the 
world who is accustomed to good society. 

Yet handsome as he undoubtedly was—and his well-featured 
face was one which women were wont to turn and look at twice 
—that face could not by any possibility be called a good one, 
Dissipation and a certain “devil-may-care” recklessness were 
written upon every line of it; there was a cold cynicism on the 
close curves of the well-shaped mouth, and a perpetual mocking 
disbelief lurking in the deep-set grey eyes. It was said of Vane 
Darley that he had lived every inch of his life “twice over,” with 
the result that at forty he took all things in jest that he should 
have taken in earnest, and that, er contra, where he should have 
been in jest he was too often in deadly earnest ; and when he was 
in earnest he was generally at his worst. 

Unfortunately, he was in earnest now. 

The girl who hung upon his arm, often winding both clinging 
hands around it, tripping with quick dancing footsteps to keep 
pace with the stride of his long legs, chattering volubly, glancing 
up incessantly into his face—was young enough to have been his 
daughter, but she was no relation to him at all ; she was only the 
daughter of an old friend. ; 
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~ She was still a mere child. As a matter of fact, her sixteenth 

birthday was only last week, her skirts were above her ankles, 
her thick: bronze-tinted hair, tied back from her ears with a blue 
ribbon, hung down in a heavy plait to her waist; whilst the 
wide straw hat, trimmed with daisies, and the plain little tweed 
frock and jacket were entirely childish in their simplicity. 

But the face, full of delight and animation, that was turned up 
so eagerly to his, gave even now the promise of rare and ex- 
ceptional beauty. The girl’s eyes shone like stars, her mobile 
features were exquisitely chiselled, the nose was fine and slender, 
the scarlet lips full and curved, whilst her complexion resembled 
the delicate colouring of the inner petals of the wild rose. Her 
figure, of course, was slight and unformed, the figure of a child 
who has not done growing ; yet even here there was a slender 
uprightness, a lissome lightness of movement, which foretold 
future development of grace and symmetry. 

And all the time she talked and talked—of the music, the 
passers-by, the coloured lamps amongst the trees, the fountains 
that shot up white against the, dark sky beyond, and that were 
lit up incessantly by bright flashes of varying colours—red and 
blue and green and golden. Everything about her called forth 
rapturous exclamations of delight from her chattering lips. 

She was in radiantly high spirits. He spoke but little, but he 
listened to her attentively, and he watched her keenly out of his 
deep-set eyes. 

“ And you are really enjoying it, Nell?” 

“Oh, so much! so much!” she answered, with a little gasp in 
her breath. “ It is like fairy-land. I never believed there could 
be any place so gay and delightful as this in horrid, dreary old 
London. It was so good of you to think of me, to bring me 
here—to give me such a happy evening!” and her fingers tight- 
ened gratefully on his arm. 

How deliciously, perilously lovely she was. The world might 
be “well lost ” indeed for such a fresh, sweet flower as this ! 

There comes a time when a man who has knocked about the 
world a great deal, becomes nauseated and disgusted with all the 
maturer charms of experienced womanhood, when he yearns for 
the freshness of an unspoilt maiden, as‘eagerly as one in a -burn- 
ing fever longs for a breeze of pure air or a draught of clear cold 
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““Ts it so very dreary at your grandmother’s, then?” he 
asked. 
“Oh dreadful! You have no idea how dull Granny’s house is! 
It is like the tomb—so quiet—so still—no one comes or goes, 
only the servants, who are nearly as old as she is. There is not 
a book to read, not even a flower upon the tables, and, outside, 
only the opposite houses all shuttered up and empty to look at 
and the tradesmen’s carts rattling down the deserted street. I 
really think I should have died of it if I had not met you, 
Colonel Darley. How lucky it was: the sort of astonishing 
chance that hardly ever happens to one—was it not ?” 
“It was a horrid shame to send you to stay with your grand- 
mother at this time of the year,” said Darley, passing on in 
silence the discussion of the “chance” which surprised her so 
much and which possibly was less of a chance than she 
supposed. 
“Well, you see there was nobody else to go, and Granny 
wrote about it, and papa thought she might be offended if none 
of us went to see her this summer; he is always afraid of her 
leaving her money to Uncle Bob, you know,” added Nell natively. 
Darley gave a short contemptuous laugh. 
“ Has he left her with any to leave, do you suppose?” 
. “Oh, I think so. Papa only managed to borrow twenty 

pounds from her the last time ; he thinks that was because none 
of us have been to see her since Christmas. She is easily 
offended, and she fancies that we have neglected her, and she 
wrote such a nasty letter. Papasaid somebody must go. Dottie 
flatly refused ; she says Granny starved her last time, and you 
know what Millie is.” 

“ And so they made a victim of you? Poor little Nell!” 

“Well, I didn’t think I should mind it so much. I offered 
to come. But then I had never been to London before. If I 
had known what a dull dreary place it was I shouldn’t have 
wanted to see it.” 

“That is because you have only seen it at this time of the 
year. Yet you are not bored to-night ?” 

“To-night! Oh no! To-night everything is heavenly! Look 
at the lights—the people—how happy every one is! Listen to 
that lovely music! Besides,” added the child with sweet uncon- 
scious flattery, “ besides, you are with me! You are the magician 
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who has turned my desert into fairyland for me! Since I met 
you yesterday I have come back to life.” 

For a moment he was silent. He could not trust himself to 
speak, his heart was beating so strangely. 

“Tell me,” he said presently, “ how are you all getting on at 
home?” 

“Oh! pretty much as usual. Papa is always in difficulties, 
you know, and the servants’ wages are always overdue, and then 
the tradesmen come up and bother for their money—there seems 
always some fuss about money going on.” 

“You are still as poor as ever at Marshlands, then?” 

Nell sighed. She had been used to money troubles from her 
cradle, they did not come as anything new to her. 

“Yes. One doesn’t often get richer, I suppose,” she said. 

A moment of silence ; the string band was playing the “ Blue 
Danube” waltz—it had not gone out of fashion then—the 
swinging rhythm floated on the cool night air towards them, 
hundreds of coloured lamps twinkled gaily in long festoons 
against the darkness, the fountains plashed their white foam below, 
the voices of the moving crowds were silent, only the subdued 
crush of their footsteps upon the gravel made an undercurrent 
of sound like the hushed murmur of the waves along the shingle. 
All her life long Nell Forrester remembered the strange scene 
—half darkness, half lurid light—and the waltz that rose and 
fell in fitful cadences on the throbbing air. 

“Would you not like to be rich, Nell?” murmured Colonel 
Darley’s voice in her ear. “To have smart clothes and diamonds 
—to have a carriage of your very own—a yacht to take you 
across the sea—a horse to carry you across country? ” 

Her ringing childish laughter answered him. 

“Let me wish for the moon at once,” she cried merrily, “ or 
Windsor Castle and the Queen’s crown and sceptre! Of course 


‘I wish that we were rich. How nice it would be to have all 


those lovely things you speak of, and not to hear anything 
more about the butcher’s bill and the rates that papa never has 
got the money for. But one might as well wish for the Millennium 
at once, and I don’t suppose all the money Granny might leave 
papa, even if she leaves it all to him and none to Uncle Bob, 
would do more than just pay the bills owing to the tradesmen 
for two years back.” . 
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“I was not thinking of your father, Nell. I was thinking of 
you only. You might become rich!” 

She shook her head. 

“Earn money, you mean? No, I couldn’t! I am too stupid. 
I can do nothing. I can’t paint or sing. I could never write a 
book if I tried ever so hard. I thought once I might go on the 
stage, but papa shouted at me when I said so. He said he 
would rather see me in my coffin. I wonder why.” 

“Is there not another way in which girls who are young and 
beautiful can become rich, Nell ?” 

She was silent for a moment, puzzling over it to herself. Then 
she laughed. 

“Oh, of course! You mean that they can marry rich men! 
How stupid of me not to think of that! Why don’t Dottie and 
Millie marry, I wonder? But I don’t believe anybody has ever 
asked them, and yet I do think Dottie the most beautiful girl 
in the world, don’t you?” 

“Yes. She is certainly handsome,” he assented. 

“ Now I come to think of it, it certainly is extraordinary that 
nobody should want to marry my sisters,” continued Nell. “But 
you see we don’t know very many people. I suppose it is 
because we are so poor hardly anybody seems to come and see us. 
Yet the girls got plenty of partners, I know, when they went to 
the hunt ball last winter. They told me they danced all night, 
and most of the gentlemen came to call afterwards, but I don’t 
believe any of them wanted to marry them. I wonder why that 
is?” 

Her innocence was so thoroughly genuine that he was at a loss 
how to answer her. She had missed his meaning altogether. 

He had not been thinking of her elder sisters ; and if Gordon 
Forrester’s daughter did not understand why few of the county 
people called at Marshlands, and why none of the stray men her 
sisters picked up at the public balls desired to become their 
husbands, why, it was scarcely possible to him to enlighten her. 

So all he said by way of answer was : 

“Well, you will come down to Erith and look at my yacht 
to-morrow, won’t you?” 

“Do you really mean it? How delightful! How kind you 
are. I have never seen a yacht in my life, you know. I wonder,” 
with a sudden trouble on her clear face, “I wonder if I dare ask 
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Granny for some money to take me down? Do you think I 
shall get her to give it to me?” 

“We won't trouble her,” he answered smiling. “I shall take 
you ; you will be my guest. You must meet me at the end of 
Wimpole Street to-morrow morning at ten o'clock. I shall be 
waiting for you in a hansom ; we will spend a long, happy day 
together.. That is settled, is it not, Nell?” 

She looked a little doubtful. 

“ Am I to tell Granny that I am going with you?” 

“ Lady Forrester won’t care where you go, so long as she has 
not got to put her hand in: her pocket to pay for you,” laughed 
Darley. “No, don’t tell her that you are going with me—tell 
her some friends invited you ; she won’t ask their names,” 

Just then a couple arm-in-arm passed close by them in the 
crowd—a country clergyman and his wife. They were homely, 
middle-aged people, who had run up to town for a few days for 
shopping and business, and who had drifted somehow into the 
illuminated gardens to spend the warm summer evening. - 

“ Good gracious, John!” exclaimed the lady below her breath 
after they had gone by ; “ did’ you see. who that was?” 

“Who, my dear? No, I did not see any one. Who was it?” 

“It was Nell Forrester, and she was with that dreadful Colonel 
Darley!” 

“ Nell—Nell Forrester!” repeated Mr. Hartwood incredulously ; 
“that child! Impossible, Mary! Why, she went to stay with 
her grandmother ; Forrester told me.” 

“ That is it, then,” said Mrs. Hartwood with decision. “You 
may depend upon it she is out on the sly—hoodwinked the poor 
old lady, I daresay.” 

“But Colonel Darley, my love, did you say was with her—that 
unprincipled fellow? Nell is a mere child ; it cannot have been 
Colonel Darley with her.” 

“T tell you I saw them both plainly; the Bengal light shone 
out just as we passed and lit up both their faces. She was 
hanging on to his arm as if they had been lovers.” 

“ How shocking! If it had been Dorothea:or Millicent, now, I 
should not have wondered ; but little Nell! I hoped better things 
of that child. Ever since she came to my confirmation classes 
last year I'have had hopes of her—she seemed so modest 
and attentive. Oh, Mary, let us turn back and try and find 
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her; you might get her to come away with us. Let us turn 
back.” 

“Not for the world!” said Mrs. Hartwood, pinching her lips 
together primly and throwing up her chin in a way to which the 
Rev. John Hartwood was not unaccustomed. “I will not have 
you mix yourself up with those Forresters—they are a bad lot, all 
of them! It is dreadful enough having such people in the 
parish at all, but we need not be dragged into their disreputable 
’ affairs.” 

“ But, my love, did not Christ come into the world to bring 
sinners into His fold? Surely a minister of the gospel should 
seek to save the souls of those under his charge.” 

“You shall not go after the souls of those Forresters, I tell you!” 
cried the clergyman’s wife with asperity. “To begin with, I 
don’t believe they have got any souls at all to speak of—they 
are bad, every one of them! it is in the blood! Those girls will 
get into trouble, every one of them. Remember their wretched 
mother. What can you expect from the children of that miser- 
ablewoman? ‘What’s bred in the bone won't out of the flesh.’” 

“Yet, if I could save poor little Nell,” sighed the more tender- 
hearted clergyman regretfully. 

“She is past saving already if she is going about at night 
alone with such a man as Colonel Vane Darley. Doesn’t every- 
body know that he has got a wife alive somewhere in America? 
How can such a man be a respectable or safe companion for a 
young girl to go about with alone? Besides, recollect his 
character! A libertine! a profligate! whom no decent parents 
would allow to enter their house. I consider Nell Forrester 
must be lost already, to be seen with such a man!” 

And so the good and virtuous woman, whom no temptation 
had ever assailed, took her husband home to their lodgings, con- 
gratulating herself on her firmness in having kept him uncon- 
taminated and unsullied by contact with vice, as displayed by 
little Nell Forrester. 

“He would have done no good by interfering,” she thought, 
“and he would only have got himself mixed up with those dis- 
reputable Forresters for nothing. Somebody might have seen us 
talking to them—it would make a scandal in the parish!” 

But the Reverend John Hartwood lay awake long into the 
night, tossing restlessly to and fro upon his pillow. 
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“ Poor little Nell, so young, so pretty!” he thought ; “I wish 
Mary had allowed me to go back and speak to her. I don’t 
believe there is any harm in her, nor in her sisters either, for that 
matter, but if all the good women turn their backs on those poor 
girls, how can anybody expect them to turn out well, with their 
mother’s bad name clinging to them, and only their foolish 
father to look after them? I wonder why real good chari- 
table women like my Mary, who visit the poor and the needy, 
and would work their fingers to the bone for a sick child or an’ 
old woman in the village, are so hard down on the women of 
their own class ?” 

And there are many other people in the world far wiser than 
the Reverend John Hartwood, vicar of Marshlands, who have 


wondered the same thing. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 


THE “ Water Witch ” spread her billowing sails to the freshen- 


ing breeze, and danced lightly across the rippling blue water. 
The low shores trended away more and more indistinctly on 
either side of her, as the cutter sped swiftly away seawards down 
the broad estuary of the Thames. 

Tilbury and Gravesend were left behind, Southend and Shoe- 
buryness hove in sight, and far away ahead the Nore light-ship 
hung faintly blue between the hazy distance of the sky and sea. 

“We shall make Sheerness to-day with this breeze, and the 
tide all in our favour,” said Darley. 

The girl sat by his side in a low deck chair, the crisp air had 
fanned her cheeks into a deeper rose, the salt spray dashed against 
her bright face, her long loosened hair fluttered like a mermaid’s 
veil about her shoulders, her eyes were sparkling and her lips 
were parted with sheer delight at the dancing motion. 

As he spoke she turned upon him a swift glance of regret, and 
then she took a battered silver watch out of her waist belt and 
looked at it with a half sigh. 

“ But there is the getting back again, remember. Oh, why do 
happy days come to an end so quickly? already it is afternoon— 
three hours more and it will be time to go homewards.” 

“Your watch gains, Nell.” 
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“ Generally, unless it loses,” she answered, laughing ; “ although 
sometimes it varies the entertainment by stopping altogether. It 
was Millie’s watch, you see, and she used to take it to school 
with her, and what with over-windings, stirrings up with 
hair-pins, droppings into water basins, and chuckings at other 
girls’ heads, the poor thing hasn’t got many works left to speak 
of, I fancy. Still, I must be thankful for small mercies, Colonel 
Darley, and being the youngest I inherit all the cast-off rubbish 
of my elders,” 

He rose and left her side for a moment ; when he returned he 
carried a small parcel in his hand. 

“ Look here,” he said, sitting down again beside her, “I have 
got something for you, Nell. I noticed yesterday what a knocked 
about, worn-out old time-piece you had, and so I got you this.” 

He tossed a jeweller’s case into her lap. She opened it eagerly, 
and uttered a cry of delight. It contained a gold bangle, fitted 
with an exquisite miniature watch, set round with brilliants. 

“For me? really for me?” she cried, with all the wild excite- 
ment of a child. “Oh, how lovely! how beautiful! and it is to 
be my own? Oh, it is almost too good to be true!” 

For a moment it looked as if she would have flung her arms 
round his neck in her rapture, but he drew back a little; there 
were his men behind them. He would have been sorry if she 
had made any public exhibition of affection. It was not so that 
he coveted the first kiss from those sweet lips. 

“ Let me fasten it on to your arm,” he said gravely, and clasped 
the shining bracelet upon her wrist. 

“ How good you are to me,” she said in a lower voice and with 
dewy eyes; “how very good. Why are you so kind to me, 
Colonel Darley ?” 

His fingers that lingered still upon her round white arm 
trembled a little, as he answered without looking at her: 

“T am not good to you, Nell—not good at all.” 

“Oh!” with a soft, mocking laugh. “If you are not good, I 

should like to know who is. Why do you do so much to please 
me and make me happy, then ?” , 

He bent his dark head until his lips were close to her ear. 

“Can you not guess, child ?” 

She looked at him with questioning eyes and shook her head. 

“It is—because I love you, Nell.” 
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For the space of nearly five minutes there was a dead silence 
between them. 

She did not blush or look down, or tremble or draw back from 
him as an older girl would have done. She only looked away 
from him towards the Nore, with eyes that saw nothing of the 
wide plain of twinkling water before them, and there was a little 
pucker of puzzled bewilderment between her brows. 

She was troubled ; she did not quite understand—that was all. 
Presently she looked back at him. His eyes were fixed upon 
her face, devouring every detail of her beauty, his heart was 
beating, every nerve within him was tense with emotion and 
quivered with suspense. In all his stormy life Vane Darley had 
never coveted anything so madly and passionately as he did this 
sixteen-year old maiden. 

“Do you mean,” she said slowly and thoughtfully, as though 
working out some half-comprehended problem in her mind— 
“do you mean—that you would like to marry me?” 

And it was Colonel Darley then over whose face there rushed 
a wave of scorching colour, dyeing it deeply, darkly red, from 
brow to chin. Never, perhaps, had so deep a sense of shame 
and abasement swept over him before. 

He bent his head. For a moment it seemed to him as if he 
must give it up—that he must be for once true to long-stifled 
better instincts, and resign all hopes of this girl whom he-was 
seeking to injure so deeply, so convincing was the sentence from 
those innocent lips, the unsullied child candour that shone in 
those lovely questioning eyes. 

And then the Tempter spoke—as he generally does take 
occasion to speak in these storm-tossed crises of our lives. 

“T should be good to her, as good as if I were actually her 
husband. I should look upon her in very truth as my wife. 
And what a much better life she would lead with me than she 
would at Marshlands. What an existence of grinding poverty 
would be her fate there ; and what chance is there for any of 
those girls, with the bad name of their mother clinging to them 
all? Besides, who would want to marry a daughter of Gordon 
Forrester’s, who lives upon the money he borrows right and left, 
and never pays back a sou? to say nothing of that wretched 
creature, who is still alive somewhere, who was a ballet-dancer 
to begin with, and who only returned to her native gutter-mud 
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when she bolted from her husband’s house with her groom. 
What chance has any one of those poor girls of marrying 
decently, for all their good looks, with such a record as that 
behind them? I should be doing the child a good turn if I 
took her away from them all before she learns the truth about 
her mother.” 

And then, instead of answering her words, he bent over her 
and spoke to her in a low, caressing voice. 

“Think of it, Nell, what a good time we should have! We 
would go right away from England—to Italy, to Greece, to 
Spain—wherever you would like to go. You often say you 
would like to travel; and you should have everything on earth 
you fancied—plenty of pretty clothes and jewellery, and we 
would keep to the yacht all the summer weather, and when it 
grows cold we could winter in some warm southern place, and 
explore some new and lovely land. I think we should be happy 
together, little woman, for though I am so much older than you 
are, I am very, very fond of you, dear, and I think you care for 
me a little bit too, don’t you?” 

“Yes—lI care,” she answered in a very low voice. 

“ And I shall live only for you, my sweet love,” he went on, his 
hand closing softly over hers.. “ My whole life ‘shall be devoted 
to making you happy—to proving my gratitude.” 

But she did not understand him. 

“TI must have time,” she said, covering her face with her 
hands. “I can’t understand it quite—that you, you should care 
in that way for me/—that you should think me worthy. It 
seems wonderful—like a dream, or a fairy story. Oh!” turning 
to him piteously, “take me home now, that I may think—that 
I may try to understand.” 

She was pale now, pale and a little frightened. The passion 
in his face, although she was but half conscious of its meaning, 
filled her with a vague sense of alarm. He saw that she 
trembled, but possibly he scarcely comprehended the extent of 
her absolute innocence and ignorance. Yet he divined that it 
would be wiser not to press her too hardly now. . 

He drew back from her, smiling kindly and reassuringly. 

“Of course I don’t want to hurry or startle you, dear child. 

‘You shall go home now and think it over quietly, and to-morrow 
I will come to the usual place near your house, and you shall 
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come and meet me again, and you shall tell me then whether 
you think you can care enough for an old chap like me to be 
willing to throw in your lot with mine.” And then he lifted his 
voice and shouted “Put about!” to the men, and the cutter 
swung round to the helm and turned her bows towards the land 
once more. 

It took a couple of hours to beat up the river again to Erith, 
and during all that time Colonel Darley was wise enough to 
resume his ordinary manner of kind and almost fatherly interest 
towards his young guest. Little by little she recovered from the 
trouble which his words had caused her, and the laughter came 
back to her lips and the childish gaiety into her voice and eyes. 
They were so happy together, these two, such good friends, she 
thought. What, indeed, was there to alarm her about this old 
friend whom she had known in a way nearly all her life, but 
whom she had never seemed to care for so much and to get on 
with so well as in these last few most happy days. 

For this was not at all the first trip that Nell had taken on the 
“Water Witch.” For three days running Colonel Darley had 
taken her down to Erith, and-she had spent the whole day on 
the yacht, returning late at night to her grandmother’s house, 
desperately tired and sleepy, but almost superhumanly happy. 

As to Lady Forrester, she had not troubled herself to ask any 
questions about how her grandchild spent her time. She wasa 
selfish and niggardly old woman, and she was secretly relieved 
that Nell should manage to amuse herself without putting her to 
any trouble or expense. Dorothea and Millie were like whirlwinds 
in the house ; they always wanted new clothes when they came 
up to Wimpole Street, and Lady Forrester had been obliged to 
pay for them. And then they rushed about all over London in 
cabs, and left the man-servant to pay for them. But Nell wanted 
nothing and cost her nothing, and managed to amuse herself all 
the time, and never charged her with cab fares. Could anything 
be more satisfactory ? 

“TI like your youngest girl,” she wrote to her son; “she is a 
good child, and gives me no trouble. She suits me much better 
than her sisters; she is not for ever ordering new clothes and 
sending in the bills to me, and borrowing my small change as 
they do. Nell does not seem to want money or to care about 
shops and finery. She has come across some: friends—I really 
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can’t remember if she told me their names—but they have taken 
her about all this week—down into the country, she tells me, 
which is good for her, as London is very hot just now. They 
seem to like having her, and they pay all her expenses, which 
the Lord knows in these hard times I can’t afford to do; so I 
ask no questions and let her do as she likes. Next week she 
says they will be gone, and then I will send her with Marshall to 
see the sights—the British Museum and the Tower and so on. 
I must say I like a girl who can find her own amusements and 
make her own friends.” But what those amusements and friends 
were like, it did not enter Lady Forrester’s head to inquire. 

It was an hour earlier than usual to night when Nell got back 
to her grandmother’s house. She was not nearly so tired as she 
had been on the two previous days, but then, on the other hand, 
she was not nearly so happy. 

She was bewildered and troubled—all the foundations of her 
life seemed to be shaken, and she was a prey to a dozen conflict- 
ing emotions and uncertainties. And in addition to all this not 
unnatural agitation, something had happened on the way home 
from Erith which had apparently disturbed her companion far 
more than herself, and which had totally, and to her quite un- 
accountably, spoilt the happiness of their last hour together. 

' It was just as they were getting into the train at Erith. Nell 
had jumped into a first-class carriage, and Darley was proceeding 
to follow her, when he uttered an exclamation of annoyance, 
caught hold of her hand and dragged her out again. Two 


people, a lady and a gentleman, already occupied the two seats 


on the further side of the carriage. 

“Come to another carriage,” Darley whispered to her, drawing 
her away quickly down the platform. “Did you not see those 
people, Nell? It was that spiteful-tongued parson’s wife with 
her husband.” 

“ What, the Hartwoods!” cried Nell in astonishment. “Oh! 
I wish I had seen them, Colonel Darley. Mr. Hartwood has 
been so awfully kind to me. Why should we not have got into 
the carriage where they were?” 

“ What, and set every tongue wagging about us down at Marsh- 
lands!” he answered. 

“Why should their tongues wag ?” said Nell in surprise. “ There 
is nothing wonderful, is there, about us? It certainly is funny 
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our meeting them down here all this way from home ; but now 
I remember, Mr. Hartwood’s brother lives at Gravesend, and I 
suppose they have been down to see him. I wish I could have 
spoken to them and asked them when they are going home.” 

But Colonel Darley did not echo this simple and ignorant 
wish. He sat opposite to her in the empty carriage into which 
he had placed her, with a thundercloud on his brow. 

“ What cursed luck!” he thought savagely. “That cat of a 
woman is capable of going up to Wimpole Street to her grand- 
mother the first thing in the morning—they will take her away 
from me, hold me up as a monster of wickedness—and I shall 
lose her! My God! if I lose her I think I shall blow my brains 
out !” 

He leant forward just. before they got to Charing Cross and 
took her small ungloved hands in his. 

“Nell, you won’t let anybody set you against me, will you? 
You won't let them make you hate me?” he said earnestly— 
more earnestly perhaps than he had ever said anything in his life. 

“Oh, to have a clean record, and to be free!” was the muttered 
groan that came from his heart of hearts at that moment. 

“I love you so much, little Nell!” he said aloud. “Whatever 
happens, promise me never to forget that I love you with all my 
heart.” 

She trembled a little—yet she smiled at him happily. 

“No one could set me against you, or make me hate you, 
Colonel Darley. How could they? Do I not know for myself 
how very, very good you are?” 

., His face drooped—he could not meet her eyes. 

“They might tell you about—about bad things I have done,” 
he murmured, looking down at the small childish hands he still 
held. “ Those people, for instance—they might come and tell 
you stories against me.” 

“ And do you suppose that I should believe any stories against 
you? I will never believe anything, Colonel Darley, that you do 
not tell me yourself.” 

He stooped his head and kissed her hands. 

“ And as to doing wrong things,” she went on, “of course we 
have all done things that are not right. I know that I have 
often, but if one is sorry when one has done wrong, that wipes 
it all away, doesn’t it ?” 
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But the man with all a lifetime of sins om. his head could say 
nothing in answer to this simple theory of penitence and of 
purification. For alas, how were those little childish faults of 
hers, of which she was thinking, to be spoken of in the same 
breath as the dark stains upon his own soul ! 

And then worse things happened—for when they got out at 
Charing Cross Station, somehow, in the crush of people all going 
the same way, they found themselves quite close to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartwood. 

Nell gave a little cry of welcome, and held out her hand. 

“Mrs. Hartwood! how odd we should meet up in London. 
I suppose you have been down to Gravesend. And how are you 
both ? and was little Tommy Studd better when you came away ? 
and are you going back before Sunday, Mr. Hartwood ? or have 
you got anybody to do the duty for you? but—what is it?” 

Her voice faltered and gave way; she fell back a step or two. 
Mrs. Hartwood was looking at her full in the face with a stony 
stare as if she had never seen her before. She passed her arm 
through her husband’s, although the vicar made as if he would 
have stopped. 

“Come, John,” she said to him, “there is a cab, we must get 
home quickly, there is no occasion to stop to speak to strangers 
in a crowd like this,” and with her chin well in the air the vicar’s 
lady turned her back upon Nell Forrester and her companion, 
and swept her husband away towards the four-wheeled cab to 


which she had beckoned. 

Nell remained almost speechless with dismay and astonish- 
ment. 

“ What on earth does she mean ?” she cried, turning to Colonel 
Darley. “She seems not to recognize me, and yet she must 
have seen me perfectly, for she looked me straight in the 
face, and she called me.a stranger! What cou/d she mean by 
it?” 

“She meant to cut you because you were with me, that is what 
she meant, d—n her! I told you not to go near them. I knew 
that d—d woman would insult you.” 

Darley was absolutely beside himself with rage ; although he 
had many faults, to swear in the presence of a lady was not 
usually one of them, but for the moment he could not control 


himself, so great was his fury. 
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They got into a hansom and drove to Wimpole Street almost 
in silence ; he did not speak to her till they were nearly at their 
destination. 

“I cannot understand it in the very least,” said Nell at 
last. 

“Do not trouble yourself to understand ; for heaven’s sake 
forget the hateful woman altogether.” 

They had stopped within a few doors of Lady Forrester’s 
house, and he helped her out of the cab. 

“Go home and forget her,” he repeated more gently ; “dream 
about me, and about our happy day together, dear. To-morrow 
morning I shall came here, just where we are now, at eleven 
o'clock, and wait for you. Come out and meet me, and we will 
have a little walk and talk together, as I said. Good-night now, 
dear child.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A CHILD IN YEARS, A WOMAN IN STRENGTH. 


“GRANDMAMMA, I have something very important to say to 
you.” 

Lady Forrester laid down her newspaper and looked over her 
spectacles across the breakfast table at her granddaughter. 

“Dear me, Nell, what is it ?” 

Lady Forrester’s face was a kind old face, despite the paint 
and the rouge and the wig of fair curls with which it was decked 
out. “A painted old Harridan,” some one of her many friends 
had said of her—and so she was—and a “wicked old woman,” 
some one else had called her, and perhaps that was true as well, 
but she was by no means an unpleasant old woman to talk to 
for all that. She had twinkling blue eyes, and a shrewd smile, 
and a great love of gossip and scandal, and an unbounded, 
although unspoken, sympathy at the bottom of her heart with all 
pleasant sins and sinners young or old. 

“This sounds rather formidable, Nell. What is this ‘very 
important’ thing, pray?” 

Nell came round and stood by her chair. She wore a brown 
holland frock, with a broad brown sash tied round her slim waist ; 
her long hair reached below her sash, and her frock only reached 
down to her ankles. Anything more youthful and childish, and 
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more utterly removed from the cares and troubles of womanhood 
than was her appearance, it would have been impossible to 
imagine. 

“T suppose you want some money out of me for some treat, 
or do you want leave to go away and stay altogether with these 
new friends of yours—what is their name by the way?” 

“TI only want to ask you to give me your advice, Granny,” 
said Nell gravely. 

“ Well, my dear, I can certainly promise you that ; advice is 
cheap,” chuckled the old lady, “and most people are lavishly 
extravagant of the commodity. But what am I to advise you 
about, pray?” 

“ A gentleman has asked me to marry him.” 

“Good heavens alive!” The newspaper fell out of Lady 
Forrester’s hands and her eye-glasses tumbled down ,with a clatter 
on the parquet floor. That she herself did not fall down in a fit 
after them was only due to the intense amusement which immedi- 
ately acted like a tonic upon her amazement. 

“ Good gracious, child! Is this a practical joke you are playing 
upon me?” and Lady Forrester began to laugh. 

“Not in the least. I am perfectly serious.” 

“But—a gentleman, you say? A gentleman asks you—you— 
little Nell, a baby in short frocks! Why, he must have been 
joking!” 

“ He was not joking in the least, grandmamma,” replied Nell, 
this time with something of offence. 

“Oh, but this is lovely! My dear, pray forgive me for laugh- 
ing, but really it is very amusing; and this is the upshot, I 
suppose, of all these days in the country you have been spending 
with your friends?” 

Nell nodded, her face was still grave, but it had become rather 
red. 

“ And this gentleman ? Another babe and suckling, I suppose ? 


- How old is he? Seventeen or eighteen, eh? Does his mother 


know he has proposed? Is he in turn-down collars? Has he 
left Eton? Are you quite sure he is eighteen yet?” . 

“TI am not at all sure of his exact age,” replied Nell with a 
crushing hauteur, “he did not tell me how old he is, but I know 
that he was at college the same year as Papa, and se I believe 
he must be very nearly forty.” 
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Lady Forrester left off laughing, and sat bolt upright in her 
chair. 

“Eh? What? Forty, did you say? Then it és seston? I 
suppose the man can afford to keep you, then ?” 

A small smile stole over Nell’s face. 

“TI suppose so,” she answered demurely. 

“Ts he rich ?” 

It was Nell’s turn to laugh lightly. 

“T haven’t asked him, but I should say that he was well-off. 
He has got a yacht; and he gave me—this.” She held out her 
arm, and the morning sun that shone into the dreary London 
dining-room glistened upon the ring of diamonds that encircled 
her watch. “May I keep it, grandmamma?” 

“ Certainly, my dear; keep everything you can get. I mean— 
ahem—of course you may receive a present from the gentleman 
you are engaged to. This is very exciting, Nell. Iam really 
delighted. You are cleverer than your sisters; and really, now 
I come to look at you, I think you are quite as good-looking as 
Dorothea. Only fancy a baby like you having caught a husband 
before either of the others ; and a rich husband, too.” 

“Oh, grandmamma, please do not talk like that.” And Nell 
blushed hotly. “You know I only wanted to ask you if I was 
not too young to be married; he is so much older and wiser and 
better than I am; and, oh, I can’t tell you how good he is; but 
I have not settled it at all yet.” 

“But you must settle it, Nell, at once, this very day,” cried 
Lady Forrester with agitation, whilst at her heart she thought : 
“ He might find out something about her mother, or hear some- 
thing about poor dear Gordon’s unfortunate little ways. I do 
hope he won’t try to borrow money of Nell’s lover defore they 
are married. It might break off the match.” 

“Come and sit down near me, dearest Nell, and tell me all 
about it. I suppose you have met him at these friends’ you have 
been seeing every day?” 

“Dear grandmamma, please forgive me for not having quite 
explained it to you. The fact is—he és the friertd.” 

“What—this gentleman? No ladies were there? t ehooate 
you told me—-—.” 

. ©T think you misunderstood. me, os canada and I am 
very, very sorry now, for I. know. that I. deceived. your~at least, I 
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let you believe there were others, but all the time it was only 
him. ” 

“ There was no lady with you ?” 

“ No—no one—only our two selves.” 

“Oh!” A pause. Lady Forrester became thoughtful ; but 
she was a happy-go-lucky sort of person, and she was not long 
disturbed. “Well, of course, Nell, you ought to have told me 
the truth ; but, there, ‘all is well that ends well,’ and I will say 
no more about it. As he has asked you to marry him it’s all 
right, of course. And now tell me his name?” 

Nell had nestled down by her grandmother’s side confidingly. 
Lady Forrester put her arm round her and kissed her affection- 
ately. The old lady was pleased with her.. She ought to have 
had a chaperone, of course. She ought not to have gone out 
alone with this man, whoever he was; but she always liked 
people who did well for themselves in life, better than those who 
made failures; and she was quite ready to forgive her for her 
trifling indiscretion. 

“T shall leave her all my money,” she thought, “and give her 
her wedding dresses into the bargain. Her sisters with all their 
wild ways can’t find a decent man to marry either of them, and 
here is this child in short frocks who has done the business 
already, all by herself too, with nobody to help her on but her 
own good sense—a clever little puss, to be sure.” 

“Now, let me hear his name, Nell, and all about him,” she 
said once more, pinching the girl’s soft round cheek playfully. 

Nell was kneeling by her side, leaning a little against her 
shoulder, and fingering the bead work trimmings on the front 
of her violet satin gown. 

“ His name is Darley—Colonel Vane Darley,” she said softly, 
with a little caressing intonation in her voice, as she lingered 
over the beloved name. 

There was a pause, quite whilst she might have counted ten. 

Then a sharp shrill voice that scarcely sounded like Lady 
Forrester’s at all : 

“Vane Darley! Do you mean your father’s friend, Vane 
Darley ?” 

“ Yes,” said Nell quite composedly, with a little nod. 

Lady Forrester pushed the girl away from her side with a 
violence that almost threw her over on the floor. 
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“Good God! What a fool you are!” 

“Grandmamma!” 

“Don't sit there staring and gaping at me, miss. How 
dare you tell me that a gentleman asked you to marry him, 
when it is only that old sinner who has been making a fool of 
you!” 

“Grandmamma, I do not understand at all why you are so 
angry. There is no reason on earth,” continued Nell, rising to her 
feet and speaking with great decision, “why I should not marry 
Colonel Darley; and it makes no difference to me whether you 
like him or no, because I intend to marry him.” Nell did not 
want advice any longer, the opposition acted like magic upon 
her, and she made up her mind at once, 

“ Marry Colonel Darley—marry him!” cried Lady Forrester 
scornfully. “He asked you to marry him, did he? Well, he is 
a greater blackguard than I took him for.” 

“You shall not abuse him,” cried the girl with blazing eyes. 
“T don’t care a scrap whether you like him or no, but you shall 
not call him bad names.” 

Lady Forrester laughed—a nasty bitter laugh it was this 
time. 

“Don’t be a fool, child; it doesn’t signify at all, certainly, 
whether I like him: as a matter of fact I do like him—every- 
body does—for he is a very agreeable man. It is not a matter 
of /éking at all. What I want to know is, how on earth he pro- 
poses to marry you, or anybody else, when he has got a wife 
alive already ?” 

Nell stood motionless and rigid as if she had been turned 
into stone. The angry fire in her eyes died out, the hot 
colour in her face faded slowly, leaving her deadly pale; for 
a few minutes neither of them spoke—neither the young 
woman nor the old; then, in a suffocated whisper, the girl said 
at last: 

“It is false! I do not believe it.” 

“Qh, it is false, is it?” echoed her grandmother with angry 
asperity. “I tell lies, do I? Well, find out for yourself then. 
Ask this precious lover of yours if he intended to marry. you in 
a church honestly, or if he did not mean you to run away with 
him on his yacht without any such trifling preliminary as a 
wedding ?” 
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The words struck cruelly, almost fatally, upon Nell’s ears. 
Was it possible that they were true? Had he indeed mentioned — 
any such word as “marriage” to her? She could not recollect. 
There came a mist of darkness before her eyes—for a moment 
she covered them with her hand, and she staggered a little, poor 
child, and caught at the table beside her. Then she recovered 
herself, for she remembered his words of last night : 

“ You won't let anybody set you against me, will you? You 
won't let them make you hate me?” he had said to her. 

She drew up her head with a gesture of defiance as his words 
came back to her. “No, no, no!” she said to herself; “ten 
thousand times no! I will be true to him; I will not believe 
this terrible thing—only from his own lips will I believe it. No 
one shall come between us.” 

Aloud, she said quietly and with a dignity which filled Lady 
Forrester with astonishment : 

“T shall do as you say ; I shall ask him, grandmamma. You 
are mistaken, I know. We will see what he says himself.” 

Then she turned and left the room without another word. 

Colonel Vane Darley waited that morning for a full hour, 
walking up and down Wimpole Street, and as he waited he grew 
every moment more and more impatient to see his little girl, and 
more and more anxious as to the reason of her delay. 

“Something must have gone wrong,” he muttered to him- 
self as he consulted his watch for the fiftieth time. “She has 
heard something, perhaps—perhaps that beast of a parson’s 
wife has been before me. Or, great heavens! she may be 
ill!” 

At last, being really very much in love, and not being at all of 
a timid nature, Colonel Darley could bear it no longer, and went 
up boldly to the house and rang the bell. 

“Is Miss Forrester at home?” 

His question was answered by another. 

“ Are you Colonel Darley, sir?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Then would you please to walk this way, sir. Miss Forrester 
will see you here.” ‘ 

He was ushered into a dingy back room on the ground 
floor. : 

It was one of the most dreary little rooms he had ever seen. 
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The window opéned on:to a sad blank wall, grey and dis- 
coloured by the rain. There was a table covered with a dusty 
brown cloth in the centre, and a few chairs round the walls, two 
bookcases filled with shabby school-books in the spaces on either 
side of the fireplace, and two or three sombre oil paintings in 
tarnished frames hung opposite them. There was no clock upon 
the mantelpiece—only some cheap imitation bronze vases. It 
was a room to give one the shivers. And Vane Darley, who 
loved light and colour and beauty, was inconceivably depressed 
by it—it struck a cold chill in him to stand and wait in that 
room. He waited for several minutes, and whilst he waited his 
eyes wandered uneasily about the prison-like gloom of the cheer- 
less place. To his life’s end he never forgot it—that room was 
destined to be branded into his heart for ever. 

Presently the door opened softly and Nell came in. 

“My darling!” he cried joyfully, going forward to meet her 
and opening his arms as though he would have taken her to his 
heart—but something in her face arrested him. It looked 
older, graver, sadder, more the face of a woman altogether, than 
it had done last night. 

“Why did you not come out?” he said, taking her hand 
instead of attempting the warmer greeting he had for a moment 
contemplated. Her hand seemed to him to be strangely cold 
and unresponsive. “I have been waiting for you a whole hour, 
you little wretch!” 

“T know. I wanted to speak to you here—in grandmamma’s 
house, not in the street—and I knew that if I did not come out 
you would come in and see me here.” 

“ What is the matter, Nell?” There seemed to be no use in 
beating about the bush ; it was better to go straight to the point. 
There was something about her so different—she was no longer 
the happy guileless child of yesterday. “Has that parson-woman 
been here?” he asked almost feverishly. 

“Mrs. Hartwood?” with surprise. “Oh, no. Why should 
she have: come here? Ah!”—striking her hands sharply 
together—“I see it now! I see now why she cut me last 
night !” 

“What do you mean, Nell? What do you see? You speak 
in riddles, child. Come and tell me all about it.” 

- He sat down upon one of the straight-backed chairs, and tried 
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to draw her down upon his knee, as though she were indeed the: 
child he called her. 

But she stood before him erect and straight, her level glance 
meeting his firmly and fully. 

“Colonel Darley, I have been told a dreadful thing about. 
you—— ” 

“ And have believed it, of course,” he answered with an uneasy 
laugh. “You are like the rest of your sex,” he went on bitterly, 
“always eager to listen to a scandal.” 

“I have believed and listened to nothing against you. 
You will tell me yourself that it is false, and I shall believe 
you.” 

“What is this tremendous indictment? Let me at least hear 
it,” he said more gently. 

“T have been told that you are a married man, and that pane 
wife is alive. Is this true?” 

He looked away from her for half a minute, and drew in a 
long breath between his set teeth. 

“ Well, and if it were true——” he began. 

“Ts it true?” she persisted. 

“Yes,” 

That one word killed Nell Forrester’s childhood. She was 
never afterwards the same. So much of trust and love and faith 
died in her at that moment that never, never to the end of all 
time could her crushed and bruised soul recover from the shock 
of it. It turned her from a child into a woman—from the trust- 
fulness of innocence into a hardened sceptic. She had believed 
him good, and he was evil; she had taken him for a god, and 
he was but an idol of clay. 

She was not angry; she did not reproach him; she did not 
even cry; she only turned away from him dumbly—stricken to 
the very heart. 

She was but a child in years, but she was at all events woman 
enough to understand what this meant to her. 

“ But, Nell! listen! only listen to me!” he pleaded, taking her 


‘limp hand and drawing her towards him. “I never told you. 


that I was free. I cannot indeed marry you, but I can love you. 
and be as true to you as if you were my wife. As there is a God 
above us, I swear that I will be the same to you as though fifty 
priests had tied us together. We would go right away to the 
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other side of the world ; we should be as happy as the days were 
long ; you would always be called by my name——” j 

“You are married!” she repeated dully. 

“ Yes, to a woman I have not seen for fifteen years. Is that 
‘marriage,’ do you suppose? Is there much sanctity in such a 
union as that? Can a few words spoken before a parson with 
no oneness of heart and no affection be one half so real, so bind- 
ing and so sacred, do you think, as that perfect fusion of two 
souls into one, that constitutes true marriage in its highest and 
noblest form? and that is the marriage that would be ours, my 
dearest.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“T know nothing about all that. I cannot argue, for I don’t 
understand. I only know that it is all over, and that you must 
go.” 

“Nell, you cannot mean to banish me altogether? You will 
let me see you again? You will think it over, won’t you ?” 

“If I were to think it over for ever, could it possibly make 
any difference ?” she asked sadly. 

“But only think, Nell. You are such a child; you cannot 
understand. You do not know how hard it is to be happy in 
this world ; how rare love is; how worse than useless it is to 
throw it away. And I love you, my little darling—bad as I may 
be—I love you.” 

She held up her hands suddenly with a piteous gesture. 

“Do not—do not say any more,” she cried, a little brokenly ; 
“do not make it harder. I am only a child, I know. Very likely 
I am foolish and ignorant ; though I seem to have grown older 
—much older than I was yesterday ; still I know enough to be 
sure of one thing: one must not find happiness that way—not— 
through—shame.” 

The last word was spoken low, beneath her breath, and her 
head drooped low upon her bosom. 

“Am I to go, then?” he asked at last, after a long silence—a 
silence during which the hardened man of the world seemed to 
live through a whole cycle of passion and remorse, of fruitless 
regrets that he must lose this child—this offspring of a bad stock 
—whose womanhood had taught her, nevertheless, the first great 
lessons of an instinctive purity. 

Before that purity Vane Darley’s evil thoughts and designs 
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sank abashed and disarmed. He knew he could do no more; 
the game was up. He saw that he had lost her, and he had at 
least the manliness not to press her further. 

She had valued her woman’s whiteness more than she valued 
his love. What else was there then for him to do but to go? 

“Do you send me away, Nell?” he asked in a voice that was 
hoarse and choked with emotion. 

She bent her head in assent. 

In another second the door closed softly behind him, and Nell 
was alone. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Literary Jslington. 


By GEORGE MORLEY, 


Author of “ THE H1STORY OF LEAMINGTON,” “ SHAKESPEARE 
COMMEMORATIONS,” etc. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
PART II. 


As London society congregates in Belgravia, so the society of a 
century ago was wont to congregate at Islington. Those were 
what are now called “the good old times” of patrons and 
patronesses, when the literary man was no more or less than a 
slave to the fads, variations and caprices of some man or woman 
of rank and title; though if we are to judge of the times by the 
bitter words of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 


“There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail— 
Toil, envy, want, the Patron, and the jail,” 


they were not such “good old times” after all to those who lived 
by their pens; and Merrie Islington was a place of fashionable 
resort for wealth and rank, equally with the poor scholar, the 
poor author and the poor painter. 

In the first part of “ Literary Islington,” published in the June 
number of LONDON SOCIETY, I made mention of Canonbury 
House, around which so much history clings ; history connected 
with the literature of England. Some idea of the fashionable 
status:of the past Islington may be gathered from the fact that 
in 1570 Alderman Sir John Spencer, Knight, came to reside in 
the ancient Canonbury House. Sir John is not known to have 
been a literary man himself, though he is most likely to have 
been a literary man’s patron, for he was very rich ; and in those 
days it was a condescension and a custom on the part of a rich 
man to befriend some poor and struggling author ; but his 
daughter Elizabeth, the heiress of Canonbury, who became 
connected by marriage with Lord William Compton, first Earl 
of Northampton, and ancestor of the present Lord William 
Compton, of Compton Wynniates, Warwickshire, has some 
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pretension to the title of “literary lady,” as I shall show 
presently by giving an example of her work. 


Alderman Sir John Spencer, Knight, was the prototype of 


those titled merchant princes of to-day, who engage in commerce 
and found families. He was an opulent cloth-worker with estab- 
lishments in London, and a princely seat at Canonbury House, 
Islington ; the custom of creating wealth in cities and residing at 
ease in the country being then, as now, the same. Sir John, so 
far as I know, was not so fortunate as Sir Richard Whittington in 
being thrice Lord Mayor of London, but he was Lord Mayor 
more than once, and was particularly honoured by Queen Eliza- 
beth, who it may be assumed was, upon divers occasions, his 
guest at Canonbury House; for the connection of Good Queen 
Bess, whom Horace Walpole was so ungallant as to describe as 
vain and ugly, with the wealthy cloth merchant was of an 
intimate and personal nature ; ergo it is pretty safe to conjecture 
that her maiden Majesty knew Merry Islington equally as well 
as Sir Walter Raleigh and other members of that literary galaxy 
that was wont to sojourn there, when creams and cheese-cakes 
made by deft and pretty hands were all “the rage.” 

My reason for mentioning Sir John Spencer, an unliterary 
character of a literary sphere, is, that he, his fair daughter, and 
Canonbury House are associated with a veritable romance, 
which has been the theme of the novelist and verse-writer—a 
romance more charming than fiction has ever produced—and 
which, owing to the part played in it by Queen Elizabeth, is of 
more than ordinary interest. 

Like Polonius, Sir John was blessed with one child, a “ fair 
daughter,” who was not only the apple of his eye, but the apple 
of all the eyes of the curled darlings of the Queen’s court. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Phillip Sydney, Sir Fulke Greville, the first 
Lord Brooke, Earl of Warwick, must, from their close connection 
with the court, have all been well known to Elizabeth Spencer ; 
and the literary characters of the day, Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Drayton, Heywood and Ben Jonson, all frequenters of “ Merrie 
Islington,” must all have known her personally or by repute ; and 
many of them no doubt : 


“ Lisped a woeful ballad ” 


to the fair Islingtonian of Canonbury House, who besides being 
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one of the loveliest ladies of her time, was the richest heiress in 
the land. Such gentlemen as these, however, in spite of their 
handsome appearance and high intellectual attainments, were 
not the kind most pleasing to the heart of Sir John, who wished 
to marry Elizabeth to a man of business and substance like 
himself. When he went to London, therefore, he secluded his 
daughter in Canonbury House much in the same way as Danaé 
was secluded in the Brazen Tower. 
When Shakespeare wrote that 


“ Love laughs at locksmiths,” 


he must have known something of the sequestration of Elizabeth 
Spencer ; moreover, it is not at all unlikely that he was well 
acquainted with Elizabeth’s lover, Lord William Compton ; for 
Stratford-on-Avon and Compton Wynniates are but a short 
distance apart, and the poet, in his Warwickshire rambles, before 
he permanently took up his abode in London, must often have 
met the lordling ; anyhow, Shakespeare would seem to have 
been well apprized of the whole romance, for the plan adopted 
by Lord William Compton to carry off the fair Canonbury heiress 
was very similar to the scheme employed by the poet to smuggle 
Sir John Falstaff out of the house of Mistress Ford. 

In the guise of a baker’s boy, Lord William appeared in the 
highways of Islington and made his way to Canonbury House 
with a large bread basket. He gained admittance to the house, 
and to the presence of his lady love; for in this affair affecting 
the vital interests of both, he proved himself a man of resource, 
while Elizabeth was a girl of spirit. In short, the young War- 
wickshire blood did what would be looked upon to-day asa very 
sensational thing. He carried the fair Islingtonian out of Canon- 
bury House in his bread basket, and no one any the wiser! The 
lovers made haste to get “fast married,” and thus, in a most 
romantic way, united the house of Spencer of Islington with that 
of Compton, of Compton Wynniates, Warwickshire, an ancient 
and loyal family. 

- But the romance of the lovers did not end with their marriage. 
Sir John was mad with indignation at the trick that had been 
played upon him; his resentment against his daughter for her 
unfilial conduct, and against Lord William for encouraging her 
to rebel, waxed hotter and stronger as the months sped by. To 
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the merry Islingtonians, Sir John now appeared in the light of a 
graceless curmudgeon ; for they, with their free and airy notions 
of love, which the literature of the time created and fostered, 
vowed that Elizabeth Spencer was a proper girl of spirit not to 
be forced into a marriage against her will with some crusty old 
money-grubber. We may be sure that in the smoking taverns 
and tap-rooms of Islington, and in the bar of the “ Old Pied Bull” 
—fit appellation for an inn in such a bovine village—the action of 
the Canonbury heiress was lauded to the roofs by that gallant 
band of playwrights and poets that assembled there, to found a 
literature which never was, and possibly never will be, equalled. 
Why may not Ben Jonson have had Elizabeth Spencer in his 
mind’s eye when he wrote that exquisite gem ; 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I'll not look for wine?” 

Sir John, however, was proof to all such admiration of romance. 
as this, and continued in obdurate estrangement from his daughter 
and her husband for the best part of a year. At this point in 
the drama of Canonbury House, Queen Elizabeth comes upon 
the scene, and her entry certainly discloses one of the prettiest 
pictures of domestic life, sympathy and emotion that the eyes of 
man could see, or his brain create. She sent a special message 
to Sir John Spencer to attend upon her, “ with all due speed,” at 
her palace at Greenwich. Thither the knight went in obedience 
to the Royal mandate, wondering doubtless what his royal 
mistress was so anxious to see him about. 

His wonderment must have been visibly increased when the 
Queen, with the smiles and hesitations inseparable to so delicate 
a task, informed Sir John that she wished him to stand sponsor 
with her to the first-born of a young couple who were estranged 
from their father. It is perfectly certain that his own estrange- 
ment from his daughter Elizabeth and her husband must have 
flashed upon his mind. The thought must have been daggers 
to him, and it had the effect of intensifying his anger towards the 
luckless pair; for not only did the worthy Islington magnate 
consent to the Queen’s proposal, but promised to adopt the child 
as his own. Still greater surprises were in store for Sir John, 
for at.the baptism, which was conducted in Her Majesty’s private 
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chapel, the Queen gave the name of “Spencer” to the boy ; this 
so affected the worthy knight that he, still smarting under the 
disobedience of his daughter, at once proposed to make the child 
his sole heir; and the more effectually to punish his own child, 
and in order that he might not repent of his proposal, asked the 
Queen to accept his estates in trust for the infant, which he 
promised to settle irrevocably by deed. 

The sequel to this charming story of real life is soon told. The 
child to which Sir John Spencer had just stood sponsor, and to 
which he was about to bequeath the whole of his princely estates, 
was his own grandchild, the son of his spirited daughter and 
resourceful son-in-law, who had won the sympathies of their 
queen for their forlorn and sorrowful condition. And this pretty 
dénouement to the “stirring domestic drama” of Merrie Islington 
was the Queen’s doings. It was the Queen who arranged the 
scene ; it was the Queen who summoned Sir John to Greenwich ; 
it was the Queen who secreted the fair Elizabeth and Lord 
William Compton in an adjoining chamber ; it was the Queen 
who gave the name of “Spencer ” to the child ; it was the Queen 
who bade the young couple come forth, and begged forgiveness 
for them from their father; it was the Queen who reconciled 
father to children, and in re-uniting a now happy family—once 
estranged—made herself happy in the work. What marvel that 
Sir John was choked with emotion when thanking the good 
Queen for bringing about so desirable an event ? 

It is said that “truth is stranger than fiction ;” is it not prettier 
also? Where in all the books that were ever written can be 
found a prettier tale than this of the fair Islington lass, who saw 
a divided duty between her father and her lover, as Desdemona 
did, who was banished from the heart of her father to be brought 
back again by the intervention of a sympathetic Queen? Surely 
the imagination of the novelist never depicted aught so affecting 
as this little tale of the emotions, which on account of its being 
real is all the more delightful; and though Islington is now 
merged with the “ monster London,” those who look upon that 
picturesque pile, Canonbury Tower, which, with its mulberry 
garden, stands to this day—linking to-day with the days of three 
hundred years ago—should not fail to remember that pathetic 
romance of the affections which took place in connection with 
Canonbury House; the results of which knit merry Islington so. 
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closely to Shakespearean Warwickshire ; the Spencers to the 
Comptons, and both families to Queen Elizabeth. 

When the Canonbury heiress blossomed into “the literary 
lady,” and thus maintained the literary repute of Islington, which 
had been created by that extraordinary company of poets and 
dramatists, some of whose names I have already mentioned, it 
was seen that, although so gentle and lovely, she had a sweet 
will of her own ; and when she came into the enormous wealth 
of her father, she wrote her husband a letter, which for style, 
point and business-like ability, as well as for the picture it gives 
of the customs, fashions, whims, fads and fancies of the Eliza- 
bethan age, deserves to permanently rank very highly as a speci- 
men of the feminine literature of that glorious literary hierarchy 
As emanating directly from literary Islington—from a veritable 
Islington lass—this literary letter ought to obtain a sacred place 
in the parochial archives of “ the village hard by London.” 

It is said that Lord William Compton’s brain had been turned 
by the prospect of so much wealth ; whether this was so or not 
cannot be satisfactorily determined ; but no doubt the following 
scrap of literature from the hand of the fair Elizabeth Compton, 
née Spencer, had the effect of bringing his lordship to his 
senses : 

“My SWEET LIFE,—Now I have declared to you. my mind 
for the settling of your estate, I suppose that it were best for me 
to bethink and consider within myself what allowance were 
meetest for me. 

“T pray and beseech you to grant to me, your most kind and 
loving wife, the sum of £2,600 quarterly to be paid. Also I 
would, beside that allowance, have £600 quarterly to be paid 
for the performance of charitable works; and those things I 
would not, neither will be, accountable for. Also, I will have 
three horses for my own saddle, that none shall dare to lend 
or borrow; none lend but I, none borrow but you. Also, I 
would have two gentlewomen, lest one should be sick or have 
some other let. Also, believe it, it is an indecent thing for a 
gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, when God hath blessed 
their lord and lady with a great estate. Also, when I ride a- 
hunting or a-hawking, or travel from one house to another, I 
will have them attending; so for either of the said women I 
must and will have for either of them a horse. i 
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“ Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen. And I will have 
my two coaches, one lined with velvet to myself, with four very 
fair horses; and a coach for my women lined with cloth and 
laced with gold, or, otherwise, with scarlet and laced with silver, 
with four good horses. Also, I will have two coachmen ; one 
for my own coach, the other for my women. Also, at any time 
when I travel I will be allowed not only caroches and spare 
horses, for me and my women, but I will have such carriages as 
be fitting for all, orderly, not pestering my things with my 
women’s, nor theirs with either chambermaid’s, nor theirs with 
washmaids’. Also for laundresses, when I travel, I will have 
them sent away before with the carriages to see all safe. And 
the chambermaids I will have go before, that the chamber may 
be ready, sweet, and clean. Also, that it is indecent for me to 
crowd up myself with my gentleman usher in my coach; I will 
have him to have a convenient horse to attend me, either in city 
or country. And I must have two footmen. And my desire is 
that you defray all the{charges for me. 

“ And for myself, beside my yearly allowance, I would have 
twenty gowns of apparel ; six of them excellent good ones, eight 
of them for the country, and six other of them very excellent 
good ones. Also, I would have to put in my purse, £2,000 and 
4200, and so you to pay my debts. Also, I would have £6,000 
to buy me jewels, and £4,000 to buy me a pearl chain. 

“ Now, seeing I have been and am so reasonable unto you, I 
pray you do find my children apparel and their schooling, and 
all my servants, men and women, their wages. Also, I will have 
all my houses furnished, and my lodging chambers to be suited 
with all such furniture as is fit; as stools, beds, chairs, suitable 
cushions, carpets, silver warming-pans, cupboards of plate, fair 
hangings and such like. So for my drawing chambers in all 
houses, I will have them delicately furnished, both with hangings, 
couch, canopy, glass, carpet, chairs, cushions, and all things there- 
unto belonging. Also, my desire is that you would pay your 
debts, build up Ashby House, and purchase lands; lend no 
money, as you love God, to my Lord Chamberlain, who would 
have all, perhaps your life, from you. 

“So now that I have declared to you what I would have, and 
what it is that I would not have, I pray you, when you be an earl, to 
allow me 42,000 more than I now desire, and double attendance.” 
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..As a picture’of “the good old times,” and of the upper-class 
life’ in Merrie Islington and “ Leafy Warwickshire,” in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, this missive written by Elizabeth Spencer, 
afterwards Compton, of Canonbury House, is highly interesting 
and also diverting. It gives quite a character to the neighbour- 
hood : it also reflects with much truth the indignity that Elizabeth 
suffered when shut up in Canonbury Tower. Remembering 
this it is no wonder that she should regard it as “an indecent 
thing for a gentlewoman to stand mumping alone ;” her opinion 
would certainly be applauded by the fair Islingtonians of to-day, 
who are found, not only to want the society of two “ gentle- 
women,” but a whole club-house full of them, where they can 
write in company, and give to the people of three centuries hence 
specimens of literature—some of it the literature of Islington— 
which, from a feminine point of view, will not materially differ 
from that written three centuries ago by the fair and accomplished 
heiress of Canonbury. 

After the removal of Lady Compton to Compton Wynniates - 
—‘Compton-in-the-Hole” as it is locally called—Warwickshire, 
and the death of Sir John Spencer, romance also made haste to 
quit the ancient walls of Canonbury House, which picturesque 
and hoary pile must always be associated with the name of 
Spencer ; for when Sir John purchased the property and came 
into occupation, he caused considerable alterations to be made 
in the old mansion, making it one of the finest pieces of archi- 
tecture of those times. As I shall endeavour to show presently, 
it is clothed in garments of religion, of romance, and of literature. 
It was originally built in 1362 for the priors of St. Bartholomew, 
so that in the first and second centuries of its life there was a 
literary as well as a religious glamour clinging round it, inasmuch 
as the old monks, besides being men of God, were also men with 
a taste for recording the story of the times in which they lived, 
writing it in that curious hand called “ black letter,” which Charles 
Lamb so unceremoniously anathematised. In the third century of 
its existence it was, as I have shown, the scene of a perfectly touch- 
ing romance; and in the fourth century of its career it was very 
closely connected with some of the best literature of those times. 

In the early part of the present century this once splendid 
dwelling, redolent of the memories of jolly old monks and friars, 
of merchant princes, obstinate daughters. and enterprising lovers 
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was divided into several houses ; the most prominent part of the 
house remains, with a tower of brick about seventeen feet square 
and sixty feet high, from the top of which can be gained one of 
the finest panoramic views of “the monster London.” 

The Islington of 1763 may have been greatly changed from 
the Merrie Islington of 1599, but even so late as that era it was 
much consorted to by men of letters. It is said that Goldsmith 
was driven to apartments in Canonbury House by reason of the 
pressure of his creditors, and such may possibly have been the 
case; for it is ascertained beyond all doubt that the graceful 
author, of whom Dr. Johnson wrote, “ whether we take him as a 
poet, as a comic writer, or as an historian, he stands in the first 
class,” was frequently in the greatest financial difficulties ; whether 
this was so or not does not so much matter as the knowledge 
that “ poor Goldy,” a short thick-set man, with features large and 
coarse, and face much marked with the small-pox, was for at 
least a year, if not longer, a resident of Islington. 

About the actions of men whose works have rendered them 
famous there is always some mixture of doubt, and the case of 
Oliver Goldsmith is no exception to this rule ; there are so many 
authorities, and each one lays down a different dogma for im- 
plicit acceptarfce. One authority gives a most interesting piece 
of information to the effect that during his sojourn in Canonbury 
House, Goldsmith wrote that most charming of all novels, “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” writing against time, under pressure of 
debt. It would, I imagine, be very pleasant to Islingtonians of 
to-day to know and be certain that such a classic as “The 
Vicar” was written at their own doors, so to speak; but the 
probabilities are decidedly against the theory that ‘“ The Vicar 
of Wakefield” was written at Islington; and for the reason that 
Goldsmith did not become a resident at Canonbury House till 
the spring of 1763, and Dr. Johnson had sold the MS. of the 
novel for sixty pounds to Newberry, the publisher, quite three 
years before that time. The place where “The Vicar of Wake- 
field” is most likely to have been written was at Goldsmith’s 
lodgings in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, where the poet’s 
landlady, much to his irritation and disgust, caused him to be 
arrested for arrears of rent, from which unpleasant position he 
was timely released by his friend and helper, the great lexico- 
grapher. 
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But though Canonbury House cannot claim to have been the 
birth-place of “The Vicar,” Goldsmith is understood to have 
done some excellent work there ; and here again is a division of 
opinion almost as wide as a church door, for one biographer 
asserts that poor Goldy fled from “the monster London” in 
1763 to the inner shades of romantic Canonbury, at Islington, 
while another writer equally as dogmatic lays it down that 
Goldsmith did not take lodgings in the turret of Canonbury 
House till the year 1767—four years later. He had, says the 
latter of these writers, migrated to the “merry suburb” of 
London so early as 1762, and took up his abode “with a Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fleming, to whom he paid £50 a year for board and 
lodging ;.” so that if this be true the other statement must be 
wrong. 

For myself, I am inclined to think that Goldsmith must have 
known Merrie Islington well, some years before his asserted 
appearance there in 1762, inasmuch as he lays the scene of his 
“Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog,” which is written in the 
body of the novel “The Vicar of Wakefield,” in Islington ; in- 
deed the good man whom he there describes might have been 
limned from himself, so much is it like him for humour: 


“In Islington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly race he ran, 
Whene’er he went to pray. 


“ A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes ; 
The naked every day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes,” 


and as “ The Vicar” was sold to Newberry in 1759, though not 
published by him till after the success of “ The Traveller,” in 
1767, | think it is clear that Goldsmith, if he did not actually 
reside at Islington previous to the year 1759, was a frequent 
_ visitor there, knowing the place and some of its inhabitants. 
During his residence at Canonbury House, where we may 
safely assume he was visited by those eminent and flourishing 
friends of his, Edmund Burke, Joshua Reynolds, David Garrick 
and Samuel Johnson, the poet is accredited with having ac- 
complished much of his best, but not most popular work. In the 
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monk-haunted lodgings there Goldsmith is said to have revised 
his “ Art of Poetry,” to have written the “ Life of Beau Nash” — 
though here once more opinion differs and assigns the birth-place 
of the “Life” to some dismal quarters on the edge of Fleet 
Ditch, at a spot still remembered by old Londoners as having been 
called “ Break-neck Stairs ”—and “ Letters on English History 
from a Nobleman to his Son,” together with his “Survey of 
Experimental Philosophy.” ll this time it is certain that 
Goldsmith was very poor, for “ The Vicar of Wakefield” had 
not been published to take the town by storm with its charm- 
ingly-drawn characters and gracefully-painted scenes; and in 
the bitterness of his poverty we can quite believe that when the 
poet “dropped into verse,” and began his “ Description of an 
Author’s Bedchamber,” he was actually relating his own ex- 
periences at Canonbury House and other lodgings where he was 
forced to take shelter. 
“ There, in a lonely room from bailiffs snug, 

The Muse found Scroggen stretched beneath a rug; 

A window patched with paper, lent a ray, 

That dimly showed the state in which he lay. 

The morn was cold, he views with keen desire 

The rusty grate unconscious of a fire ; 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, 

And five cracked tea-cups dressed the chimney-board ; 

A night-cap decked his brows instead of bay, 

A cap by night—a stocking all the day!” 

‘Poor Goldy! his was a stormy career, but though he was by 
nature thoughtless, thriftless, extravagant and utterly imprudent, 
he was also by nature loving, generous, sympathetic and won- 
drously endowed with the literary gift. His connection with 
Merrie Islington, the resort of most of the authors of his own and 
previous times, adds a sum of literary history to that once famous 
parish which ought to be zealously treasured by the inhabitants ; 
and whether Goldsmith stayed at Mrs. Fleming’s or at Canonbury 
House at this date or that, is not of so much leading interest as 
the fact that the immortal poet, playwright and historian did 
really reside at both places at some uncertain dates, and has thus 
left behind him a page of lore for which Literary Islington ought 
to be grateful. . 

And “the gentle Elia,” too, the sweet prose poet, the delicate 
analyser of human emotions, surely Merrie Islington has a strong 
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claim to the title of “ Literary” when it numbers such a: prince of 
the pen as he among its frequenters. It must no doubt have 
been when on a visit to the “merry village adjacent to London 
and a fashionable resort for its citizens,” that Charles Lamb-wrote 
those bitter lines: 
“ Who first invented work and bound the free 
And holiday-rejoicing spirit down ?” 

He had for once escaped from 

“That dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood,” 


to the “ holiday-rejoicing”” band at Islington, and that had made 
him moralize upon his toil at his “desk’s dead wood,” as he 
quaintly puts it, in the city ; for at the time of his visit there, the 
frolics and junkettings, for which the village had been noted 
centuries before, were still alive, though possibly not conducted 
with so robust a spirit. In these there is no doubt Charles 
Lamb took a quiet delight, for the distinguished critic and 
essayist was invariably in love with those rustic pleasures which a 
brought the villagers together and turned each frump and cur- 
mudgeon of fifty into sprightly creatures of twenty-five. 

Charles Lamb, during his sojourn at Islington, resided in a 
house on the border of the New River. There he was doubtless 
visited by his friend Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the opium eater, 
and the celebrated author of “The Ancient Mariner,” for 
Coleridge and Lamb were inseparable companions, and this adds 
a new interest to the little village, increasing its literary influence 
down to the early years of the present century. “The gentle 
Elia,” who, in the words of another poet, Tommy Moore (who it 
is very likely was also a frequenter of Merrie Islington), 





“ Drew after him the hearts of many,” 


quitted the stage of life at Edmonton, on December 27th, 1834. y 
His name should be recorded in a fair place among the galaxy { 
of modern writers of eminence who fled from the roar of city life 
to the then quieter village-like scenes of Literary Islington. 

_ Long before Goldsmith took up his residence in Canonbury 
House, as poetized in the lines of Fox, 

i “There the sweet bard of Auburn sat and tuned, 
The plaintive moanings of his village dirge,” 

there lived in that old shady pile a literary man who burned the : 
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midnight oil and spent many a laborious hour in the production 
of a work which has ‘been of invaluable service to succeeding 
generations. The accomplishment of a dictionary is, we know, 
upon the authority of Dr. Johnson, a labour of engrossing 
difficulty ; it is, in the words recently uttered by a well-known 
English bishop, a “perfect debauch of drudgery,” and this Dr. 
Johnson found, for he thanked God when the last volume of his 
dictionary was handed over to the publisher ; what then can be 
said of the compilation of-the first English Encyclopzdia ? 

In the dim rooms of Canonbury Tower did the exquisitely 
painstaking Ephraim Chambers continue the production of his 
voluminous work, the first of its kind ever accomplished. The 
author chose a happy and tranquil spot in which to conduct his 
colossal compilation. So severe and learned a gentleman we may 
be sure was not attracted to merry Islington on account of the 
frolics and merrymakings there, but rather owing to the serenity 
of the village, which he visited previous to the year 1740, and 
which doubtless, at that time, was more countrified and quiet 
than at a later period. 

. In spite of its character as a “merrie” village, I think Islington 
must also, in the latter part of the last century and the beginning 
of this, have possessed those qualifications necessary for a place of 
sojourn for invalids and others, in so delicate a state of health as 
to be unable to bear the wear and tear of a city life. As I have 
endeavoured to show in the first part of this article, the poet 
Cowley, he who wrote that living line: 


“ God the first garden made, and the first city Cain,” 


adjourned to Islington for the benefit of his health, which was 
extremely delicate, and thus I suppose it was that caused the 
friends of another poet, William Collins, to carry their charge to 
the pleasant scenes and quietude of Islington. But there was a 
melancholy interest attached to the advent of Collins in this 
merrie village “hard by London ;” the poor poet had lost his 
reason, and doubtless his friends and medical advisers thought 
that a change from his former life of disease and misery to the 
beauties and quiet charms of Islington would cure him of his 
madness. 

Poor Collins! there were elements of tragedy in his career ; he 
only lived to the age of thirty-six, and the greater part of that 
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time had been passed in fighting for life—literary life, and when 
fate changed his biting poverty and eating care into fortune, ease 
and fame, the poet must needs go off his head. A strain of 
melancholy runs through his poetry, as will be seen from the 
following short extract, which might as well have been written at 
Islington, where he was confined, as on the verdant slopes -of 
Sussex, where he was born and spent his childhood : 


“ By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


During his residence at Islington, Collins was not forgotten by 
those many friends who had known him in poverty and appre- 
ciated his splendid poetic talents. That large-hearted man, Dr. 
Johnson, who rescued Goldsmith from distress, was not likely to 
see a brother poet languishing in solitude and in mental darkness. 
He visited Collins at Islington and comforted the mad poet as 
much as he could; and thus, owing to his undoubted visits to 
Goldsmith at Canonbury House, and other literary friends in the 
village, Islington may regard Dr. Johnson, if not in the light of a 
residént, at least as a very eminent connection, perhaps the most 
eminent. 

If most of its literary characters have been importations, which 
they undoubtedly have been, Islington can boast of at least one 
native, if no more, who attained to great literary eminence. 
This was the antiquarian John Nichols, who was for nearly fifty 
years the editor of that pioneer of monthlies, 7Ze Gentleman's 
Magazine, and who, by reason of his position, consorted with 
most of the leading antiquaries and literary men of his time. 
This “Sylvanus Urban,” who did much to illustrate the topo- 
graphy and literary history of the county in which he was born, 
dated his nativity from a house adjoining the “ King’s Head,” 

_ Islington, in 1745. Nichols was a pure Islingtonian ; he was 
born in the village and he died there in 1826, being buried in the 
churchyard opposite his birthplace. It should also be’ noted that 
Ephraim Chambers, of whom I have already treated, worn out 
with the tedious work of his Encyclopzdia, died in —, | 
House in 1740. 4 
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These are a few of the great writers of the past who have, by 
their presence at Islington, given this parish a literary value, 
which few other parishes in the immediate neighbourhood of 
London can boast of. In writing these articles I have chosen 
those among literary men who were the most eminent of their 
time, to treat of as sojourners at “ Merrie Islington,” and have 
omitted those who, though of lesser rank, have in combination 
with the others shed an imperishable light upon this erstwhile 
village “hard by London.” The known literary men who have 
been traced as visitors to Islington are a very large number 
indeed, and doubtless those who have not been identified as 
having a connection with the parish are fully as large ; therefore 
I think that the title of “ Literary Islington” is not ill-bestowed 
upon a village which in the past has been the domicile of so 
many of the creators of the English literature of which this 
country is so rightly and justly proud ; a village now developed 
into part of a city, which for literary production, in the past and 
present, has had no rival in the wide world. 











What the Moon saw in Fndia (at Christmas), 
I. 


IT saw us start on a picnic—one of those entertainments of 
which a certain class of the community have a holy horror. 
“ You never know what people do,” they say, as if one wanted to 
know. No, thank goodness! no one knows what people do on 
those occasions, except the moon. 

Some of us sang, and most of us thought we did, and made pain- 
ful exhibitions of ourselves, as we sat in the stern of the two large 
boats, lashed side by side. Mrs. Anderson, the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s wife, said that Mrs. Delamaine never knew when to 
stop, if she once began, and, by way of a gentle hint, she rustled 
over to the other boat and sang to herself. We all stayed with 
Mrs. Delamaine. We were not particular about the singing. It 
was good enough for us. We started at 7 o'clock, just as the 
moon rose, and we drifted about a good deal, until we had a little 
quiet by running on a sandbank, and then we said how lovely 
the moon’s reflection on the water was, and how refined and pure 
and bright her influence was on a wicked world, and then we 
each took one of the girls to show her how pure and bright it 
was—and we were very happy, and very hungry, as we leant over 
the side of the vessel, and wondered if we should ever reach the 
food. 

Then the Christmas moon rose higher in the heavens, and, 
with much noise and vociferation, we were shoved clear of the 
sandbank, and we drifted on and on, until even Mrs. Anderson 
stopped singing, and hoped it would soon be over, and she said 
that, if we ever got home again, she would make a vow never to 
go fora moonlight picnic any more; and the swishing of the 
water alone answered her, and the silence overawed her, so 
that she wept, but only the moon saw her. 


And, by-and-bye, in the late night, we stepped on shore at a 


burning ghat, and saw white spectres watching for us, with 
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blazing torches in their hands, and a white cloth hospitably 
spread upon the steps, and the white spectres trooped down like 
torch-bearers of the middle ages, and upset the kerosine into our 
untasted dinner, and made uneatable all that the white ants had 
left, but we bore it patiently and smiled—it took so little to make 
us smile. ' 





IT. 


A LITTLE crib, in a shaded room, with the purdahs down! 

Restless hands, and a curly head, that moved from side to side, 
trying to find a cooler place—and on her knees, by the side of 
the crib, a pale young woman, with thin hands, and a patient 
voice. The Christmas moon, looking in through the purdah, 
caught a little sparkle on her eyelash, like the glitter of a 
diamond, and made a silver river of light across the yellow curls 
and the darkness beyond. It was so dark that the pale woman 
shivered. 

“Tell me about Beauty and the Beast,” said the baby voice 
fretfully. 

- She laid her head upon the pillow, because it ached, and 
shut her eyes, and the diamond fell, like a sparkle of light, on to 
the child’s soft face. 

He rubbed it away. “Oh mother, is it raining ?” he said. 

“No, darling,” she answered softly ; “it never rains.” 

She longed—ah, with what a passion of longing who can tell ? 
for healthy English seasons—for rest, and the plash of water, 
and the north wind ona cliff over the sea—and she laid her head 
closer, closer to the curls upon the pillow, and told the story of 
Beauty and the Beast in a tired voice. 

When one has told a story for fifteen nights running. one is apt 
to get tired. 

The Christmas moon shifted suddenly, and it grew dark. It 
drifted into another room where the chic (a bamboo curtain) was 
lifted, and showed greyly in the gloom two figures sitting in the 
doorway. One was speaking, leaning forward impressively, and 
emphasizing his words ; the other, shrinking back into the shadow, 
was silent. 

- “God knows I do not wish to add to your trouble,” the elder 
man said, “ but I must speak the truth. Your wife is breaking 
+ down. She is young, and she has not much of a constitution, 
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and now the boy’s long illness and the worry and anxiety—no, wi 
it won’t do! She must go home, or I can’t be answerable for ~ 
her life. Pull yourself together, man, and think it over. Have 
you no friends to help you? No way of raising a hundred 
pounds? It is a matter of life and death.” 

Home! a married subaltern in an infantry regiment! To him 
too came the scent of English earth—the echo of Christmas 
chimes in an old grey church—a passionate sense of hopeless- 
ness. A “matter of life and death!” Who mocked him with 
those terrible words ? 

“It’s no use, doctor,” he said hoarsely; “it can’t be undone 
now. I hardly know if I wish it could. For life or death we 
must bear it together.” 

“Together!” the word floated out into the moonlight almost 
like an echo. Was there anguish in it, or despair, or pain? or 
was there something, too, of happiness ? 


III. 


THERE was a suspicion of chill rain as Christmas Eve passed at 
midnight into Christmas Day, and the moon shone fitfully 
through the wet peepul leaves. A clamorous group was 
huddling round the well in the Commissioner Sahib’s compound, 
and there was a sound of water, and the shrill hubbub of voices, 
and a bhisti standing on the step was letting down his bucket 
slowly, with something heavy in it. The chowkidar, sitting 
wrapped in a sheet on the step of the well, gave forth an inhar- 
monious shout at intervals, raising his head like some grotesque 
bird of prey, for the mem-sahib always woke up if he ceased to 
shout, and the very stars would falter in their course if the mem- 
sahib woke through any fault of his. The voice ceased and : 
everything grew very still, as the bhisti pulled on his rope, and ‘ 
one by one the silent men rose and held it too: slowly, slowly it 
came up, with the drip of water falling from it, and a faint voice 
following it up into the clear moonlight, with something white 
across it that they clutched at eagerly, and laid out stiff and 
straight in the moonlight on the steps. Then they let down the 
rope again, and a man scrambled up, clinging to it, and, when he 
touched the ground, he lay where he had fallen, with his head on t 
the woman’s cold breast and his dishevelled hair hiding her face. 
“Get up, Suntoo, poor man,” they said to him hurriedly in 
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whispers. “Take her away ; it is the will of God! If she remains 
here the sahib will be angry, and the water will be accursed.” 


* * * * e 


“Why do you cry, ayah?” the children said next morning. 
“Mother, make ayah tell us why she cries.” 

“ Ah, mem-sahib ”—she folded her soft old hands together 
and hid her face in her chuddar—“ my daughter died last night ; 
that is why I cry. The boy died of fever a month ago—a whole 
long month ago—but she could not forget him, she had a gentle 
heart.” 

“ How did she die?” 

“She died of Jove, defender of the poor, and Suntoo has come 
back from the burying.” 

“Poor ayah! How does one die of love?” the children 
asked. 


* * * ad * 


“We had a death in our compound last night,” the mem-sahib 
said to her Christmas guests ; “it quite upset me, and it has 
spoiled Christmas Day altogether.” 

“ Ah, poor ayah!” said the children. 

“Yes, it gave me quite a shock,” said the mem-sahib. “ Ayah 
told the story so dramatically, but it was only the sweeper’s 
wife.” 

“ And how did she die ?” 

“Of fever, I suppose , they all die of fever. Love, the ayah 
called it.” 

But moon shining outside, there Suntoo lay upon the ground, 
knew the truth. 


IV. 


SHE made a point of rising as slowly as she could over the 
Government gardens, and sending only little shafts of light, like 
spies, into the deep green shadows of the trees, for against the 
glimmer of the sandy walks, she had caught sight of a white 
skirt, and of something dark that moved beside it. 

It was all so indistinct that one could not swear to anything 
except the voices, and they floated softly and indistinctly too 
out into the open moonlight. 
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He. “Then you are brave enough to face the world, and— 
and—your mother for my sake?” 

She. “Yes, darling, if we love each other, what does anything 
else signify ?” 

He. “Of course, my pay is very small as yet, but in India, 
you know, it rises immensely as one goes on, and on the staff, or 
when one is commanding a regiment, it is simply enormous.” 

She. “And will you be commanding a regiment soon, 
darling ? ” 

He. “Oh yes, in a few years; you see, I have three years’ 
service now, and time passes so quickly—deastly quickly, some- 
times, you know, dear.” 

She. “Yes, darling.” 

A pause and an interruption, then the white dress swept on 
anew. 

The soft young voice spoke again : 

“Tam afraid your mother does not like me, Madeleine ?” 

“ Oh, darling, she does not £now you ; she is prejudiced! Never 
mind.” Something black lay for a minute against something white, 
but the moon could not swear as to what it was. “If we Jove each 
other, we can bear any amount of persecution.” 

“Then you will be true to me through everything ?” 

“ How can you doubt me, darling—even if mother is cross ?” 

“ She thinks so much of money,” with a sigh. 

“ As if we could not live on bread and cheese, or vegetables, or 
anything—even a ¢ent, darling, would be Heaven.” 

Again a pause, whilst the moon slipped behind a cloud. She 
is an unwearied and patient chaperon, but, just then, she would 
not have spied upon them for the world. 


V. 


A LITTLE bungalow, with a little neglected garden. On the 
verandah a bearer dozing with a lantern in his hand. A young 
man in mess dress, sitting upon the bed, with his hands clenched 
upon his knee. 

A handsome young man with close-cropped hair, that still had 
the suspicion of a curl—with dark eyes, looking blankly out just 
now into a dark future—a haggard and despairing face, with set 
lips, from which the quick responsive smile had faded. 

Before him, on the table, there was.a litter of. papers—little 
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scraps, with figures noted down in pencil ; some ball programmes 
—a few faded flowers, and a photograph that lay face downwards. 
He stretched out his hand presently, and took up the pencil with 
a pensive air, jotting down more figures until the paper was full. 
Then he tore it across impatiently. Once or twice he seemed on 
the point of lifting up the photograph, and, when at last he did, 
he thrust it into his desk with the face still hidden, and locked it 
in. 

A woman’s face, of course. Young? beautiful ? no—but much 
beloved—his mother’s. 

There was a letter on the bed beside him addressed to her, 
that began “ Dearest.” He opened it again, read it through, and 
then resealed it carefully. He pulled up his waste-paper basket 
and shuffled in all the papers carelessly, pressing them down with 
his foot. Then he drew up his chair to the table, took a rupee 
from his pocket and sat with it in his hand, staring at it. It 
seemed to fascinate him. His face grew agonized in its intent- 
ness, as he leant over it. A shaft of moonlight touched it, and 
played about it, as, with a sudden movement, he tossed it in the 
air and it fell ringing on the table. 

The bearer woke with a start, and the lantern fell, deluging 
him with oil. He rose furtively to his feet, and stumbled into 
the bottle-khana, looking into his master’s room as he went by 
The young man had risen to his feet, and had hidden the silver, 
in his hand. “Good God! heads/” he said out loud, as the 
bearer passed. 

“ The sahibs are all mad,” the bearer said to himself. “They 
sit at home to win money for themselves.” 

With a quick, firm step the young man moved over to the 
corner of the room, and took his gun down from the rack. His 
face had lightened, and his haggard eyes were keen and bright. 
He opened it with a swift movement, to put the cartridge in its 
place, and then he went back and sat upon the bed. He held 
the muzzle upwards in a peculiar fashion, and he sat perfectly 
still, with something like the ghost of a smile upon his face. 

The bearer, with fresh oil in the lamp, came softly past and 
looked in. “The sahibs are all mad,” he said again to himself. 
“ He is laughing into the muzzle of his gun. The guns of the 
sahibs are to them as children.” 

. And he went on and sat down upon the steps. 
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“I can charge the sahib for a new glass,” he said, “that 
will be 10 annas; and another bottle of oil, that will be 2~- 
annas; 2 annas and 10 annas make 12 annas,” and he smiled to 
himself. 

And, inside, the sahib was sitting like one mesmerised, with the 
muzzle of the gun touching his cheek, and his toe against the 
trigger. Visions were rushing through his mind with tumultuous 
haste, and knocking importunately at his heart. Visions of a 
home in England—desolate! Of a hurried funeral in India, and 
the whispered comments of his friends. Of the colonel writing 
the news hastily, and sealing the letter with a black seal. And 
he followed the letter to England, and heard a cry—a real cry, 
it seemed, amongst the neem trees outside—“ Something has 
happened to Arthur!” 

Then his mind flew back to India—to the hush of awe over 
the station, and the putting away of all his familiar things. Un- 
certain whispers and surmises—perhaps, here and there, under 
cover of the darkness. ... . Oh, not a tear—“ Poor Daisy! God 
knows I am not worth it.” Men put it more forcibly, more piti- 
lessly, more truthfully. In the ante-room they do not mince 
matters. “I did not think Mauleverer was a coward,” that was 
what some one said, “ Or such a thundering ass,” some one else 
added. 

Then again, he saw the little sunny morning-room at home, 
and the grey-haired lady sitting with the letter on her lap. 

“ Anything but ¢4s, Arthur! Sin, sorrow, shame, bring them 
all to me, my son. What are mothers for, if they cannot share 
the sorrows of your life? But not death, not death.” 

He rose so hastily that he forgot his rifle, and it fell rattling to 
the ground. There was a report like thunder, and he was stand- 
ing alone in the dark room with the broken desk still lying on 
the table, and the white plaster from the shattered ceiling falling 
on his head. “No, I won’t be such a coward as that,” he 
said and laughed. 

In a minute there was confusion all around him. Subalterns 
in every variety of strange apparel clamouring in the doorway ; 
the bearer sobbing at his feet, and confessing his crime about the 
twelve annas. The doctor from the next bungalow feeling him 
all over for broken bones and internal injuries; the fire picquet 
clattering down on its way from barracks. Mauleverer himself 
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was the most composed of all, but his face was extremely white, 
and he was very silent. 

“ I was fooling with my gun,” he said. “ Here, let’s get out 
of this. Hi! some one, whoever is nearest to the bed, tear up 
that letter, will you ? and throw it in the basket. I’m off!” 


VI. 


IT is quite a mistake to say that the moon saw this, for the great 
point of the story is that she was shut out. 

It was a “kala jagah.” Do you ever have them in your 
station, reader? They are very nice places—very often not as 
black as they are painted—and one meets very nice people there. 
Very often they are not black either. 

Well, this is what they say. They say that 4e went in first, 
and it was very dark, and he saw a white dress in a doorway, 
and he stumbled after it, and slipped his arm round somebody’s 
waist, and said, “ Darling!” I don’t 4now—remember this is only 
what they say. And they say that she threw back her head, and 
turned her face to him and laughed, and she said, “Oh, Jack, 
how sweet of you.” And he took his hand away hastily, and 
said something under his breath. He was not frightened, of 
course ; he was only taken by surprise. One is always surprised 
when one meets one’s own wife in a “kala jagah.” 

“Dash it all, Mary—you,” he said, and then he recovered 
himself, and added, with great dignity, “I am surprised to see 
you here.” 

“ Are you, dear?” she said. “ But it was a pleasant surprise, I 
hope.” 

That is the story that is going the round of our station, but 
people are so apt to exaggerate. It may not be true; but, true 
or not, it certainly was not one of the things that the moon 
saw, for even the moon has no admittance to a “kala jagah.” 


VII. 


JUST a woman, with bent head, sitting a little in the shadow, and 
leaning forward so that the cool breeze touched the hair upon 
her forehead. Christmas Eve was fading into Christmas Day, and 
though the scent of roses filled the air about her, and on the 
verandah the violets were in blocm, her thoughts were in a land 
where cold white snow reflected the light of the same moon 
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that touched her here. From the dusty road, a hundred yards 
away, there came, at intervals, the sound of a harsh, unmelodious 
song—otherwise it was quite still. She was a woman with a 
sweet, soft face, that had lost something of the grace of early 
womanhood, but had gained more than any youth could give 
her ; a deep, calm face, that hid the secrets of a lifetime behind 
a patient smile. Her hands had dropped upon her lap, over 
a torn and shabby letter, from which the childish handwriting 
stared at her. Sometimes the smile faded and came again ; 
sometimes a soft sigh stirred the rose upon her bosom, till at last, 
softly, on the still air, there came the echo of far-away voices. 
Some one in the bungalow opposite was bungling over a song— 
an old air, that the inexperienced fingers could not catch, until 
they had played it over carefully, picking out the notes one by 
one. But presently, with a triumphant chord on the jingling 
piano, a voice broke into music and filled the air with sound: 





“God rest you, merry gentlemen.” 


Then a pause, and a few more discordant notes ; then, “I’ve 
got it now,” some one said, and a whole chorus of voices broke 
out again: 
“God rest you, merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay; 

Remember Christ, our Saviour, 

Was born on Christmas Day.” 

Remember! Do mothers ever forget? The little crumpled 
letter slipped to the floor, and lay whitely against the shadows of 
her dress, her whole nerveless figure became rigid and strained 
with her intense emotion, her eyes looked out beyond the shadows 
and the moonlight, and the pointsettia hedge—beyond the lighted 
bungalow opposite, where the rattling piano was still played by. 


unskilful fingers. 
“Oh! for second sight,” she said aloud, “or for some happy 


place where there are no partings.” 

Up the garden path came the jingle of spurs, and the heavy 
tread of some one who was tired, and walked slowly—some one 
who came silently in at the verandah door, and stood for one 
long minute, with his hand upon her shoulder, looking with grave 


intentness into her eyes. 
“ Dreaming again, Esther? Am I not more to you than ten. 


sons?” 
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“Ah! yes! but it is Christmas Eve,” she said, with a 
shadowy smile. Surely the star in the east was hardly brighter 
than the star, that seemed like a point of fire, above the tower of 
the church. 

And, as she looked at it, she seemed to follow its downward 
rays to the west, and she saw, far away, counting by human 
limitations of space and time, a dimly-lighted nursery at home, 
with white beds shaded from the light. Three little beds that 
held the jewels of her heart. Two curly heads, and one that lay 
smooth and dark between them, and that turned restlessly as she 
stood, faintly smiling, by his side. She saw, through the cur- 
tained window, a gleam of moonlight, like a river of silver, and, 
far away, the soft glitter of a star, and something—was it the 
white radiance of a wing, or only a shadow within the shadows 
of the room, that rustled softly by her, and stirred the silence 
into sound ? 

“Remember!” So sweetly came the word, it almost seemed 
as if some one spoke. “Do you remember?” 

“Do mothers ever forget ?” she answered softly. 

The little dark head was. lifted from the pillow and the sleepy 
eyes sought every corner of the room. 

“Something kissed me,” said a little voice. “I thinked it was 
mother, but perhaps I only waked because it was Christmas 
Day.” 














Hn Arch Deceiver. 


By A. T. G. PRICE, 
Author of “‘ ARCHIE MARVEL’s MODEL,” etc. 


“MIss HALIFAX, how glad I am to see you back again.” 

The words themselves were commonplace, but the tone in which 
Reginald Aston said'them brought a flush of pleasure to the 
girl’s face as she let her hand rest for a moment in his warm 
clasp. 

“ And I am very pleased to be back where every one is so kind 
to me,” she answered with a little happy laugh, “although I 
have enjoyed my three months away immensely. Oh, you have 
come for me, Jenkins?” with a smile to the man-servant, who _ 
now advanced. 

“Yes, miss ; the carriage is here,” he replied in a well-trained 
and impassive manner as he relieved her of her umbrella and 





.“Then you will let me see you into it, won’t you?” said 
Reginald. “I shall be coming to the Abbey in a few days, so 
I hope we shall meet again soon,” he continued, as he arranged 
the fur rugs about her ; for it was chilly in the evenings, although 
it was only the early part of September. Miss Halifax gave a 
smiling little nod, and then the carriage started off, and in a few 
minutes was lost in the dusk and the rapidly gathering autumn 
mist. 4 

Reginald Aston stood gazing after it, and the few people 
at the station, who had listened to all he had been saying to Miss 
Halifax, looked at him and drew their own conclusions, all of 
which were very much of the same kind. There was certainly 
some reason for their interest, for Mr. Aston was the squire of, 
and owned the greater part of the village of, Everleigh, and as 
at the age of twenty-nine he was still unmarried, his smallest 
conversation with an eligible young lady was always noticed and 


commented on. 
But was Stella Halifax eligible? Ordinary fashionable T 
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mothers with daughters would have held up their hands in 
horror had such a question been asked. For Miss Halifax was 
a governess, and nothing more or less, though the casual observer, 
who only saw this more than ordinarily handsome girl, always 
dressed beautifully and in the best of taste, associating apparently 
on terms of perfect equality with Sir George and Lady Osmond, 
might not have guessed that such was the fact. 

“For I should never allow my children to be educated and 
trained by any one but a lady, and I consider that the only 
difference between our position and Miss Halifax’s is a pecuniary 
one,” Lady Osmond had said on her governess’s arrival, and all 
Everleigh had taken their cue from her. So much so, indeed, 
that even when they saw that something stronger than friend- 
ship was beginning to grow up between Stella and Mr. Aston, 
the “best match” in the neighbourhood, they all considered it 
the most natural thing in the world. 

In the meanwhile the pair of horses quickly got over the two 
miles, and in little more than ten minutes Stella Halifax was 
standing in front of the blazing wood fire in the great hall at 
Everleigh Abbey. 

‘‘Mamma was so sorry not to be here when you came back,” 
said May Osmond, after she and her sister had almost smothered 
Stella with their embraces. ‘“ But they were going to dine at 
the Thorntons’, and you know what a long drive that is. Have 
you enjoyed your holiday, and were your ‘unknown’ uncle and 
aunt nice? We were so afraid they were going to keep you 








always.” 
j “Yes, I’ve had a delightful time,” answered Miss Halifax. 
4 “ But I’m very pleased to be back here. What’s been happening 


3 while I’ve been away?” 

“Oh, nothing much. Mr. Aston isn’t engaged to any one— 
yet.” This from Maud Osmond, who was fifteen, and who 
fancied that she could see quite as much, if not more, than her 
elders. 

Stella stooped down to pick up her cloak. “I’m going to 
take off my things now,” she said, and as she ran upstairs, she 
tried to persuade herself that all the happiness she felt was 
occasioned by her returning to her pupils, and to what for the 
last two years had been her home. 

“Oh, there’s one little ‘piece of news I’ve always forgotten to 
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tell you,” said Lady Osmond the next morning, as they all stood 
in the hall ready to start for service, for it was Sunday. “We've 
got a new curate.” 

“How delightful,” answered Stella. “But you might have 
told me before, as you know how I adore curates.” 

This sally caused a ripple of mirth, as Miss Halifax’s dislike 
for the species was well known. 

“ But this is not an ordinary . curate,” said Sir George with 
pretended dignity. “He is the Reverend and Honourable 
William Ashford, his father being the Earl of Dulchester.” 

Stella dropped her prayer-book and the shilling she had just 
borrowed of Lady Osmond for the offertory, and she took some 
time in picking them up. 

“She’s struck all of a heap by it,” said Tom Osmond, whose 
last Sunday of the holidays this was. “She wishes now she 
hadn’t said such things about curates. How much will you give 
me, Miss Halifax, not to tell him?” 

But Stella did not seem to notice what he was saying. 

“And he’s quite different from other curates,” continued Sir 
George. “He acts beautifully. He took the part of the villain 
at the Mowbrays’ theatricals at the last moment, because some 
one failed, and he made quite the hit of the piece.” 

“T shall look forward to seeing him,” murmured Miss Halifax, 
whose head was bent down over her gloves, which she seemed to 
find some difficulty in buttoning. 

Maud looked at her curiously. “ Have you ever seen him, | § 
Miss Halifax?” she asked. : 

Stella started and raised her head. “Yes, I have seen him ‘ 
act,” she answered. “It was years ago.” 

“Well, we shall be late if we don’t start now,” said Lady 4 
Osmond, who had been rather surprised at the effect the curate’s D 
name had had on her governess. But had she been seated in 
church where she could have had a better view of Stella’s face, 
and had not Miss Halifax been wearing a thick veil, she would 
have been still more astonished. For when, after the faint chant- 
ing of the prayer had been wafted from the vestry and the tones 
of the organ had begun to swell through the church, the choir 
streamed noiselessly into the chancel, Stella had looked up, and 
as her gaze had fallen on the last white-clad figure, it had 
seemed ‘to her almost as though her heart stood still and a 4 
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deadly feeling of faintness had crept over her. How the next 
half-hour passed she hardly knew. She stood up and sat down 
mechanically, but it was not till the sermon, which was a 
beautiful piece of elocution if nothing more, that she dared 
to look up, and though she only did so once the preacher's 
eye happened to meet hers and she was horrified to see that he 
recognized her. 

“Will you wait for me a minute?” said Lady Osmond, after 
the service was over. “I want to ask Mr. Ashford to lunch. 
He has to take the service this afternoon, and he lives sucha 
long way off.” 

Stella looked round desperately for an excuse to get home. 
She felt that it was impossible to meet him before all these 
people. However, unexpected relief came from Maud, who 
remarked with a knowing smile, “You can ask him, mamma, 
but I don’t think you'll get him. He’s talking to Melinda 
Hamley, and whenever the Hamleys wait for him it always 
means that they’re going to ask him to lunch.” 

“Yes, don’t spoil sport, Lucy,” said Sir George. 

“Here’s Mr. Aston; why don’t you ask him?” continued 
Maud artlessly. “He must find it so lonely living all by 
himself.” 

And as Reginald Aston happened to come up at that moment 
he was asked, and having accepted, he walked home with them, 
being manceuvred to Stella’s side by the wily Maud. But the 
way Miss Halifax received his remarks, and her manner to him 
during lunch, immediately after which she excused herself and 
went to her own room, filled him with surprise. What, he asked 
himself, had changed the bright, happy girl of yesterday, whose 
eyes had looked into his with such a friendly gaze, and who had 
seemed so glad to see him, into this cold, indifferent woman, who 
had listened to his remarks almost without looking at him, and 
answered them courteously, but with the fewest possible words ? 
It was absolutely inexplicable, he was obliged to own to himself 
at last when, having escaped from the Osmonds’ merry family 
party, he strode through the park to his own house. All the 
afternoon Stella lay on a sofa in front of her window trying to 
think of what she ought to do, but no plan suggested itself to 
her. He was here, and was as good as engaged to Miss Hamley ; 
so she had gathered from every one’s remarks. But now that he 
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had seen her what would he do? Would she have to leave her 
present home and start anew? Her heart sank as she remem- 
bered the difficulties of two years ago. And then the image of 
Reginald Aston rose before her, and the tears came into her eyes 
as she thought of the cruel awakening from that short-lived 
dream. But what should she do now? Which should make the 
first move? This was the question that she puzzled over all the 
afternoon, and when the gong sounded for tea it was still un- 
answered. At any rate she must not let Lady Osmond see that 
there was anything wrong; so, having bathed her face in cold 
water, she went downstairs, and in answer to Lady Osmond’s 
anxious inquiries she said that she had had a headache, but that 
she was better now, and would be quite able to go to church. 

“We shall only have Mr. Martin this evening,” said Sir 
George. 

“Oh, yes ; what did you think of Mr. Ashford?” asked Lady 
Osmond. 

“Did you recognize him?” inquired Maud. 

“Qh, I hardly looked at him,” answered Stella, trying to speak 
lightly. “I was feeling so tired all through the service. I daresay 
the long journey yesterday knocked me up. I should have done 
better to have taken your advice and stayed at home.” 

There was no moon, so it was quite dark that evening when 
they got out of church, and as she passed through the gate Miss 
Halifax suddenly felt a note thrust into her hand. She could see 
no one, but she guessed from whom it was ; but even though she 
had no doubt on the matter, the sight of the familiar writing gave 
her an unpleasant shock when at length she had locked herself 
into her room that night. 

“Be on the path above the mill on Tuesday at six in the 
evening,” it ran. “It is absolutely necessary that we should 
come to an agreement. You need not send an answer, as I know 
you will come.” Soon Tuesday she was there. She would have 
to see him sooner or later, so why not now? she said to herself, 
as she paced up and down the path. He had chosen the place 
well. On one side, though hidden by some bushes, ran the river, 
while on the other was a row of trees and then a stretch of 
marshy ground, so that unless any one came along the pathway, 
which was a private one, there was no chance of their being seen. 
In a very few minutes a black figure came in sight. She kept her 
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back to it as long as she could, and it was only when she heard 
her name spoken that she turned round. 

“Well!” she said. 

The curate took off his hat and bowed politely. “This is a 
nice way for a wife to greet her husband.” 

“TI thought you were dead.” 

“ That’s precisely what I wished you to think. I put it in all 
the papers. It cost me any amount of money.” 

“ But why did you?” she asked. 

“Because I am dead,” he answered emphatically, looking 
steadily at her. “ Julian Morton is dead, and he had better 
remain so. Unless, of course, you wish to claim him as your 
husband.” 

She shrank away from him. “I would rather die first,” she 
said. 

“Very well, then ; the matter is in your own hands,” he continued 
airily. “As long as you don’t meddle with me I shan’t interfere 
with you. When we are agreed on that point there is no need 
for us to have anything further to do with one another.” 

“But how did you come here, and where is William Ashford ?” 
she asked. 

“ Well, if you like, I will tell you the whole of the matter,” he 
answered. “ Let’s sit down on this log. You keep an eye on 
that direction, and I’ll watch the other path, so that if any one 
comes we needn’t be seen together. Where shall I begin? On 
that day when I returned from the rehearsal and found you gone? 
You can’t imagine what my feelings were.” 

“Go on,” she interrupted coldly. 

“Well, you remember that some little while before William 
Ashford had joined the company at the Comedy Theatre. I 
forget what name he went by, but I believe we were the only 
people who knew who he really was. I used to ask him in to 
see us.” 

“ And you used to play cards with him. Yes, I remember.” 

“And I daresay you remember how extraordinarily he re- 
sembled me. People often used to take us for one another.” 

“ Yes, I once made the mistake myself.” 

“ And kissed him by accident, perhaps. Well, as I am dead I 
suppose I can’t be jealous, so we won’t say anything more about 
° it. After you left he and I shared lodgings, and, at first for 
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amusement, I used to get myself up and dress as much like him 
as possible, till at last no one at the theatre knew which was 
which. Ina few months we went on tour, and, to cut the matter 
short, when we were in the north there was an accident, and one 
of us was killed. It was then that the idea flashed across me, and 
I let every one think that it was Julian Morton who was dead. I 
put notices into all the papers, and soon afterwards left the 
company and went to America. There I stopped for some while 
to study my part. Of course I took all William Ashford’s things 
with me, and on looking through his papers I discovered that he 
was aclergyman. Then I wrote to my noble father in England, 
and in a very short while I received an answer asking me to 
come home as soon as possible, and saying that all would be 
forgiven. I stayed a few more weeks in America, and made 
myself thoroughly master of all William Ashford’s papers, filling 
in the time with theological study, and then I went home. I was 
received with open arms, neither my father nor mother nor 
brother having the slightest suspicion, and I can congratulate 
myself that I played the part to perfection. One thing my 
noble father seemed specially to wish was that I should continue 
in the Church, and, as I raised no objections, and the bishop, 
to please my father, was willing to wink at my misdeeds, here I 
am. Now do you see any reason why we should disturb the 
past ?” 

Stella considered for a moment. “But what about Miss 
Hamley ?” she asked slowly. 

He changed colour slightly. 

“Oh, yes, I hadn’t mentioned her. We've been engaged for 
some time.” 

“But you can’t marry her.” 

“Why not? My dear Stella, I wish you would remember that 
Julian Morton is dead.” 

She did not answer him for a few moments, but she sat trying 
to think what she ought to do. At last she spoke. 

“This is my decision,” she said. “I suppose it’s very wicked of 
me to let the deception go on, but I will do so on condition that 
you leave me alone—and that you remain unmarried.” 

“ And if I refuse to promise ?” 

“Then I will let all the world know the truth.” 

He seized her by the arm and leant towards her. 
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“Then in that case I should claim you as my wife, and you 
should live with me. How would you like that?” he asked. 

She shuddered as she met his gaze. “Let me go,” she almost 
shrieked. 

He released her arm with a little laugh. “Don’t make such 
a noise,” he said. ‘ Some one might hear.” 

But some one had heard. So absorbed had they been that 
they had not noticed the faint splash of oars as a boat came 
down the stream. Reginald Aston was within a few yards 
when he heard Stella’s cry, and his first impulse had been to 
leap on the bank and assure himself of her safety. But when, 
as his boat touched the shore, he had looked through the 
bushes and seen who her companion was, he had hesitated, 
and the next words that reached his ears had so astonished 
him that, without thinking of what he was doing, he had sat 
down again and listened. 

It was Stella who was speaking. 

“TI am not so friendless now as I was when you persuaded 
me into that marriage,” she said steadily; “but even if I were 
I would not stand by and see Miss Hamley so abominably 
treated.” 

“My dear Stella”—he had returned to his ordinary suave 
voice—“ why will you be so foolish? As I have told you 
before, Julian Morton is dead. You and I are the only people 
who know or who ever can know the truth. If you were to 
tell every one your story no one would believe you. You 
couldn’t possibly prove it, and the only thing you would do 
would be to publish to the world the fact that you had been_ 
married to a rather disreputable actor who was now dead. 
You could do me no harm, but what would it mean for your- 
self? Your present employers would most likely think that 
you were not a fit person to whom to intrust their children, 
and your chances with that worthy young squire would be 
gone. Now if you remain quiet and don’t interfere with me, you 
can marry him and be comfortable for the rest of your life.” 

Stella instinctively moved further away from him. 

“ How can you think that I would do such a thing? Sooner 
than do him any harm I would incur your anger a hundred 
times.” 

He got up and looked down the pathway. 
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“There’s some one coming,” he said. “We had better not be 
seen together, and really there is nothing more to say. There — 
are two courses open for you: either be silent and everything 
will be well, or tell every one that I am Julian Morton and your 
husband, which no one will believe, and take the consequences. 
You can have a week to decide. Meet me here next Tuesday.” 
And with a courteous bow, for one of the villagers was approach- 
ing, he left her. 

Stella sat silent and motionless for some while. What should. 
she do, she kept wondering, but her mind seemed too confused 
to give her any answer. Then she remembered the river behind 
her, and for one brief moment she felt tempted, but only for 
one moment, for the remembrance of Reginald Aston came to 
her. What would he think? And then there was Miss Ham- 
ley—she must be undeceived. 

“Heaven help me to do right,” she cried aloud in her 
wretchedness, and then she rose and started walking wearily 
homewards. . 

Reginald climbed on to the bank and watched her till she was 
out of sight ; then he took the boat back to the mill and went 
quickly home, having already made up his mind as to which 
course he should take. At nine o’clock he was at the door of 
Mr. Ashford’s lodgings. Mr. Ashford was in, so he was shown 
upstairs immediately, and as he stood for a moment unperceived 
in the doorway, he had time to look round the room, which, in 
all its arrangements, now struck him as being so singularly 
unfitted for its occupant. It was a large bow-windowed room, 
furnished in most expensive and semi-ecclesiastical manner. 
The walls were pale blue, and the carpet and curtains a deep 
crimson of a fleur de lys pattern. Prints of cathedrals and 
engravings of celebrated religious pictures hung on the walls, 
and in a niche in the carved oak Gothic over-mantel stood a 
crucifix, while in one corner, at a handsome American organ 
with gilt pipes, sat the curate himself, playing fragments of 
religious music in a manner that showed that his musical reputa- 
tion was not overrated. 

He turned round, and as he saw Reginald, he advanced 
towards him. 

“Delighted to see you, my dear Aston,” he said easily. “I 
hope this time you’ve come to supper, as l’ve always been asking 
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you to. It will be up directly, though I’m sure I don’t know what 
I have to offer you.” 

Reginald looked him full in the face. He felt that what he 
had to do had better be done as quickly as possible. 

“T have come to ask you what you know of Julian Morton,” 
he said. 

The curate staggered, and, though the lights were shaded, 
Reginald could see that every atom of colour left his face. 

“Is this a joke?” he asked, trying to smile. 

“No,” answered Reginald, “it isn’t. I know that William 
Ashford and Julian Morton were together in London, and later 
on in Yorkshire, and I want to learn one or two things more.” 

The curate hesitated for a few moments ; he was beginning to 
recover his self-possession. 

“That is quite true,” he said at last. “We were together. 
But the thought of all that time is very painful to me, and I had 
hoped that no one but my father and the bishop, who is my 
father’s great friend, knew about it. However, if you wish to 
learn anything about Julian Morton, I will do my best to gratify 
your curiosity.” 

“ He hasn’t been an actor for nothing,” said Reginald to him- 
self, and then aloud: “I had a friend, a Captain Castell, staying 
with me a little while ago, and it was he who told me about 
Julian Morton. When he saw you he was struck with your 
resemblance to him.” 

“As a great many other people were,” answered the other, 
who was now quite himself again. 

“And he told me something about him, how once he had | 
been in the same regiment, and, after being suspected for some 
time, he had been caught by his brother officers cheating at 
cards. And that they had been so enraged that they had 
branded him with the word ‘cheat’ on his arm. Now, Mr. 
Ashford, I have noticed, when you were playing tennis, that 
you wore a bandage on your arm. What is it for?” 

The curate had fallen back in his chair, and for a moment 
he was unable to speak. 

“What do you mean ?” he managed to get out at last. 

“TI mean that you are Julian Morton—an impostor.” And 
before the curate could resist, Reginald had seized and bared « 
his arm, revealing. the mark. “And what is more, I was in a 
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boat on the river this afternoon, and heard what you said to 
Miss Halifax.” 

“ An eavesdropper !” 

“T heard her call out, and as I thought that she was being 
molested I came to the bank, and after hearing your first words 
I had no hesitation in listening.” 

“And what are you going to do? What was your object 
in coming to me?” 

“To tell you my decision. I’ve got you at my mercy so 
I don’t like being too hard upon you. I suppose it’s conniving 
at felony, but I will let you escape; but on these conditions: 
you must sign a full confession, which I shall show to the earl 
at the end of three days, and you must promise not to molest 
Miss Halifax.” ' 

“TI must leave her for you?” with a sneer. 

Reginald got up and stood before him. “You had better be 
careful what you say,” he said in a low voice. 

“ All right, I'll be careful,” with an attempt to force a laugh. 
“ But if I refuse your terms, what then ?” 

“T shall have you arrested immediately.” 

“ Arrested ? you can’t ; it’s no affair of yours.” 

“ There’s another charge on which you would be arrested,” 
said Reginald. “Do you remember being at Brighton three 
years ago? Captain Castell told me that the police had the clue 
to a certain mystery, but tant as you were supposed to be dead 
it had not been followed up.” 

The curate’s look was so ghastly that Reginald almost 
pitied him. 

“All right,” he said. “I'll do whatever you like.” So in 
a few minutes the confession was drawn up, and the land- 
lord and his wife, whose surprise was intense, having witnessed 
it, Reginald put it in his pocket and left the house. 

The next morning Everleigh was startled by a dreadful 
occurrence. Mr. Ashford, the curate, had gone to the station 
early to catch the express, and just as it had got into the station 
he had missed his footing and fallen in front of it on to the line. 
“Though how he came to do it I can’t make out,” said the 
station-master. “I must say he did walk a little bit unsteady, 
and if it had been any one else I should have thought he’d 
been drinking. He must have been killed immediately.” And 
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for some days this was almost the sole topic of conversation. 
One thing puzzled his landlady and that was why, if, as he said, he 
was only going away for a day or two, he should have troubled 
to pack all his silver and other valuables into his portmanteau. 
But this was never cleared up, and to this day the inhabitants 
of Everleigh do not know the truth of the case. For the 
Earl of Dulchester, to whom Reginald sent the confession, felt 
such a dread of the scandal which would ensue if the facts were 
known, that he decided to let the matter rest as it was, and 
asked Reginald to keep his own counsel. Therefore the curate 
was buried at Everleigh church, and though people considered 
it strange that none of his relations attended the funeral, and 
though they made various conjectures thereon, yet their wildest 
imaginings never got further than the idea that he had quarrelled 
with his relations again, and was once more meditating a flight. 
And his having taken his valuables with him lent probability 
to this version of the story, which, when moreover no tombstone 
was erected to his memory and the interest began gradually. 
to die away, was generally accepted as the true one. 


* * : * * * 


It was spring when Reginald Aston, who had been away on a 
long yachting expedition, returned. For Stella’s sake he had 
forced himself to stay away, but now that six months had 
elapsed he felt that he might return. 

“ She has not been at all well,” said Lady Osmond, when on 
the day after his return Reginald had called and asked to be 
allowed to see her. “She seems to have been fretting about 
something, and Dr. Wilson thinks she must have received a _ 
shock. She is in my boudoir ; I will take you to her. Here is 
some one who wishes to see you, Stella,” she remarked as she 
opened the door. 

Miss Halifax was sitting by the window. She turned as she 
heard Lady Osmond’s voice, and as her glance fell on the tall 
figure in the doorway, the colour rushed to her face and a joyful 
expression came into her eyes. Lady Osmond stayed till the 
first greetings were over and a few commonplace remarks made. 
Then she excused herself and left the room. 

“So that’s it, is it?” she murmured to herself with a smile. 
“TI wonder I never guessed it. To think that I and the doctor 
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should both have been deceived by a lovers’ quarrel!” Then she 
went downstairs and confided her surmises to Maud. “ Why, of _ 
course. I knew it all along,” was the only. answer she got from 
that precocious damsel. In the meantime Reginald had sat 
down by Stella, and suddenly, almost before he knew himself 
what he was doing, he had seized her hands and poured forth 
his tale. She listened to him, but at the end she gently released 
herself, and moved away from him. “There is. something I 
must tell you first,” she said slowly. “I could not marry you 
unless you knew it, so I. must tell you even. at the risk of losing 
your love.” She paused as though she hardly knew how to begin. 
He rose and put his arms round her. “My darling,” he said, 
“ you must not pain yourself by remembering all that wretched 
story. And there is no need, as I know all.” And then at last, 
resting in her lover’s arms, and with her head on his shoulder, 
_ she found peace. 




















Christmas. 


THE last sere leaf has fall’n and curled, 
Far over seas the songsters fly, 

The blast sweeps lonely o’er a world 
That mourns their gentle minstrelsy. 





The wintry lea is swathed in white ; 
An icy grasp is on the flow 

Of all the streams ; and, swift and light 
And silent, falls the veil of snow. 


But kindly deed and warm embrace 
Flout the drear time with happy scorn ; 
The smile lives yet upon Love’s face, 
And in our heart the Christ is born. 


R. WARWICK BOND. 

















The Decay of the Art of Conversation. 


A REMARKABLE characteristic of the present age is the lapse and 
decay of the art of conversation. I propose in this article to give 
reasons for and proofs of its decay, and also to consider how those 
who are desirous may endeavour to improve themselves in what 
is now almost a lost art. Speaking broadly, it may be said that 
the feebleness of present day conversation is one of the signs of 
the times. This is the age of cheap things, whether they be 
metal goods from Birmingham or shoes from Northampton. 
The demand in everything is for quantity, not quality, and it is 
the demand which regulates every market. Birmingham can 
and does turn out goods of the best workmanship and finish, but 
every year the quantity decreases ; while, to compete with foreign 
mations, she is obliged to turn out a vast quantity of cheap and 
inferior articles, and the demand for these increases. So with 
boots. Instead of the leather being tanned in oak bark for a 
sufficient time, it is chemically treated so that it may be used 
almost at once. Boots can thus be made very much cheaper, 
and this is what the market demands. These two instances may 
be considered typical of the state of nearly all our manufactures ; 
the prevailing note of thé market cries is for cheapness, and 
machine-made articles of inferior material, instead of hand-made 
ones of superior material, is the result. 

Now the spirit which animates the present generation in their 
manufactures animates them also in their social life, and to this 
may be traced the fact that conversation of good quality is seldom 
met with. Trouble is saved by gabbling instead of conversing ; 
time also is saved ; more tittle-tattle can be got through in a 
given time, and consequently Society can attend more functions 
in a given time. Owing to the superficial spirit pervading us in 
our social functions, we have come to consider, not so much the 
quality of Society’s entertainments as their number and magni- 
tude. The less exclusive character of modern Society, its wider- 
open door, and consequently its enormous increase in size, with 
its decrease in quality, have brought about this result. The 
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famous salons, where learning was appreciated, where wit 
sparkled, and real conversation was the aim and object of the 
company, have almost disappeared. Society does not want such 
exclusivess, such cleverness ; its hordes are far too numerous and 
too dizarre to make such functions desirable, and so, before the 
flood of mediocrity and superficiality, they have been swept away. 
The sea which has swept so many heterogeneous items into the 
ranks of Society has done it by the tidal wave of democracy, by 
the wave of plutocracy with all its concomitant influences, and by 
other waves of smaller size and infinite variety. Slowly and 
surely have the grandes dames, who so often collected together 
brilliant men and women, and presided amongst them with grace 
and charm, vanished away. Thus is it that the art of conversing 
has been allowed gradually to fade. As Society has not en- 
couraged the art, those who might have kept up its cultivation 
have not done so. This is the reason why one hardly ever hears 
clever and sustained conversation. Even inthe best clubs, where 
men of leisure and culture resort, to a large extent for the pur- 
pose of meeting their friends, it is remarkable of what a poor 
quality the conversation usually is. Whyte-Melville, who knew 
Society when it was considered a desirable thing to speak wittily 
and cleverly, relates in one of his novels (“Digby Grand,” I 
believe) how a certain member of White’s Club was constantly to 
be seen in the famous bow window, dispensing the pearls and 
rubies of his conversation amongst the boys of quality. A 
characteristic story of Macaulay is told. One summer morning, 
while seated in his garden, some friends gathered around him, 
and, charmed by his conversation, remained there during the 
whole day; from “morn to dewy eve” did they listen, spell- 
bound and unconscious of the advance of time. This, of course, 
is an exceptional kind of conversation and would be out of place 
in general Society, for Macaulay did all the talking and his friends 
the listening. Such could of course only occur in a small circle 
of intimate friends, but it illustrates that kind of conversation 
which is so very rare now, namely, that which is continued and 
sustained, and which may be aptly compared to the flight of a 
bird in the air, maintained for a definite time without its alight- 
ing anywhere. The usual kind of society talk is, perhaps 
necessarily, what may be termed small-talk, and, slightly altering 
our simile above, it may be compared to the hopping of a bird 
5 
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from twig to twig, as opposed to a sustained flight. What, how- 
ever, is so striking is that this small-talk has become so extremely 
feeble, empty and prosaic. Oftentimes it consists of nothing but 
inanities about the weather; it is rich in monosyllabic affirma- 
tives and negatives, and when a new fact is stated it is only in 
the baldest language. There is no attempt at making: the con- 
versation lively, witty or original. Metaphors are never employed, 
similes are never resorted to, new words are never brought into 
play to clothe an old and hackneyed commonplace, and fresh 
ideas are never entertained with regard to anything once con- 
sidered. Nearly everywhere it is the same. The exceptions 
which are to be met with are nearly always amongst those who 
belong to the old school, and the fresh and invigorating charm 
of their conversation is all the more striking from its rarity. 

I now propose to say a few words on the cultivation of this 
art ; and even in these days it is well worth the trouble of ac- 
quiring, both for its intrinsic worth and the pleasure it affords to 
others. Some few years ago there appeared in one of the maga- 
zines an article entitled, “ How to become a Conversationalist.” 
The advice given to acquire this art was to mark notable phrases, 
paragraphs, and expressions met with in the course of reading 
(and special literature in which suitable expressions would be 
likely to occur was mentioned), and to copy these down in a 
book and commit them to memory. They would then, it was 
asserted, be ever ready for use—a mental note-book of im- 
promptus ; and one phrase in the article itself was specially put 
forth as an example of what the writer meant. “One would be 
enabled to tipple fearless somersaults in any society,” said he, if 
the course advocated were adopted. Now I am bound to say 
that I consider that this is the way not to learn the art of con- 
versation. It will be found to be excessively difficult to bring 
in set phrases at suitable times ; and by trying to lead up to an 
opportunity to use a particular phrase, the scope of conversation 
is at once greatly restricted, and, after all, it is always a question 
if the chance can be created, for the conversation of others must 
determine to a certain extent what can be logically said in any 
instance in which such an opportunity is being sought. Even if 
phrases were occasionally thus dragged in, any hitch would spoil 
all, and hesitation or precipitation would be utterly ridiculous. 
For far stronger reasons, however, such a.course is to be depre- 
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cated. Originality is thereby banished, for it is the ready-made 
phrases which are to be used according to this prescription- 
Freedom is restricted, imagination is cabined, cribbed, confined 
by such a process. Imagination it is, to my mind, which is the 
key to the art we are desirous to attain. The lack of imagina- 
tion, said Mr. Beerbohm Tree, in his recent lecture at the Royal 
Institution, is one of the chief obstacles to the actor’s successful 
career, and I would apply this saying in the case of him who 
would be a brilliant and clever conversationalist. Only by letting 
the imagination roam freely and untrammelled can originality be 
attained, and this is perhaps the most important attribute of the 
art of conversation ; for fresh ideas about a given subject may 
be developed, a new method of looking at it may be discovered, 
by giving the imagination play; and freshness and originality 
are the pith and the marrow of conversation. By striving con- 
stantly to be original either in method of thought or expression 
of speech, to say something witty, or to compound an epigram, 
when engaged in conversation (and when alone too), one can 
undoubtedly cultivate a facility for accomplishing these ends. 
Time—if the habit be carefully fostered—will work wonders, 
and rapidity and quality, both of thought and expression, will 
undergo a great change for the better. Happy similes often give 
point and piquancy to conversation, as before stated, and here is 
an open field where the flowers of rhetoric are to be gathered, if 
pains be taken to discoverthem. The habit of striving after the 
various attributes which combine to make up good conversation 
should always be tenderly nurtured, and by encouraging these 
attributes to germ forth and grow up in oneself, instead of at- 
tempting to gather those which flourish in others, one will display 
the fresh green foliage and living shoots of the tree of know- 
ledge of the art of conversation, instead of the dry leaves and 
rotten twigs which have been collected elsewhere. 











Margaretta. 
By CECIL LEIGH. 


ALTHOUGH no one would have called Mary Brown a beautiful 
girl, some people indeed going so far as to say that she was not 
even a pretty one, still the girl’s face had a certain subtle charm 
that made most men when they had looked at her once look 
again— a charm, however, that was due rather to expression 
than to beauty of feature; and also the girl had a good 
figure, was graceful in her movements and endowed with that 
most excellent gift in woman, “a voice, soft, gentle and low.” It 
was particularly soft and gentle as she pleaded earnestly : q 

“You will not send me away, Cousin Maggie ?” and the girl b 
looked so sad and pitiful as she recounted the troubles that had 
sent her to kind Mrs. Osgood for help and comfort, that the 4 
latter replied at once: 

“No, my dear, no; you shall stay as long as you like and 
welcome, but P 

“Oh, don’t say that you think I am wrong, that I ought to 
marry this ‘honourable gentleman,’” speaking the last words in 
a tone of infinite scorn. 

“My dear, are you not rather unjust to the young man? 
Remember, it is your father and his who have made the 
arrangement.” 

“ But he must have consented ; he is a man, not a poor help- 
less girl like I am.” ‘ 

“Still, it does not do to act too hastily. Why not see 
him ?” 

“To be declined with thanks if I don’t find favour in his eyes, 
or if Papa Brown’s money bags are not so full as he expected. 

No, thank you, Cousin Maggie. If I marry at all,-which I much 
doubt, I mean to be wooed for myself.” 

“ My dear, I may be old-fashioned, but I don’t like to hear 
you speak of your father as Papa Brown and in that tone.” 





“It is not I who call him by that name; I was only repeating 
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to you the way in which they speak of him. Do you think, 
Cousin Maggie, this lord would be so anxious for me to marry 
his son if I were poor Mary Brown instead of rich Miss Brown, 
of Hawkhurst?” The girl spoke bitterly, but before Mrs. 
Osgood could answer, the door opened and the servant an- 
nounced : 

“The carriage is at the door, miss.” 

“ Thanks ; I am coming,” rising as she spoke. “ I suppose I must 
go, Cousin Maggie ; besides, I promised Fred to pick him up at 
the station.” 

“TI think it would be better to go, dear ; do not vex your father 
more than is necessary.” 

“I do not mean or wish to vex him at all, but to such a 
marriage I cannot and will not consent.” 

Mrs. Osgood perfectly agreed with her young cousin upon 
this matter, but being a peacemaker by nature, not only refrained 
from speaking a single word that would add to Mary’s anger, 
but used every means in her power to smooth down matters 
between the father and daughter; so far, however, her gentle 
counsels had been of no avail, for Mr. Brown was quite deter- 
mined that his only child and heiress should make what he called 
‘a good,’ viz., an ‘ aristocratic,’ marriage. 

This ambition, however, was not shared by Mary, who had 
her own ideas, and these pretty strong ones too, upon the subject 
of love and matrimony, so when she was informed by her father 
that a marriage had been arranged by himself and Lord Widdi- 
combe between that gentleman’s younger son, the Honourable 
Lindsay Josselyn, and herself, the girl had quietly but very 
decidedly declined the proposed alliance. Now, although Mr. 
Brown was a choleric as well as an obstinate old gentleman, he 
was a shrewd one also, and, knowing that Mary had inherited 
some of the first-named qualities from himself, smothered his. 
annoyance for the time being, and quietly asked “upon what 


- grounds she based her refusal.” 


“Need you ask, papa ?” hastily. 

“ Certainly, Margaretta, I must ask, for it is really due to me, 
as your father, to know why you so deliberately run counter to 
my wishes for your future welfare and happiness.” 

Of late Mr. Brown had taken to speak of his daughter by her 
second name, as being a more distinctive title for his heiress, and 
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Mary, when she heard it now used in speaking to her, understood: 
that the matter in question was a serious one, and answered 
more calmly: 

“For one thing, papa, I don’t know him.” 

“Oh, that will soon be remedied ; Mr. Josselyn is tates 
here.” 

“Coming here to see and inspect me as if I were a bale of 
goods to be disposed of.” 

“He is coming here as my guest, and listen to me, child, - 
putting up his hand warningly as she was about to speak. “I 
expect you to receive him as I wish ; the arrangement is one that 
is satisfactory to me as your father.” 

“And to Lord Widdicombe,” broke in Mary, too angry to 
keep silence any longer, “as the father of an impecunious son 
whose debts he hopes to see paid by your hard-earned money.” 

Although the girl knew absolutely nothing personally of 
either Lord Widdicombe or his son, and had but drawn her bow 
at a venture, she knew that the shaft had hit the mark when her 
father answered sharply: 

“ Don’t be a fool, Mary, and speak of what you know nothing 
about ; all young men are more or less extravagant.” 

“T know one thing, father, and that is that no young man, be 
he the son of a peer or of a carpenter, wants to marry a girl he 
has never seen without some bad motive, and in this case the 
motive is your money.” 

“That’s my affair and not yours ; Iam sureI don’t know what 
you want, child.” 

“I don’t want to marry at all. Oh, papa, why are you so 
anxious to get rid of me; am I not a good and loving child to 
you?” 

“You have been, Mary ; you have been, and I hope you will 
be both good and obedient. I am doing allIcan for you. This 
young fellow is good-looking and agreeable, one whom any girl 
might like ; he’s well-born too, and will succeed his father some 
day, for his half-brother is a confirmed invalid and will never 
marry.” 

“ Poor fellow,” murmured Mary, “and his brother speculates 
upon his death. I don’t know what other girls might do, papa, 
but I could never like a man who does that and is also willing 
to marry a girl whom he has never seen for her money.” 
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“Tt is mere childish folly to talk in that way, Mary. Besides, 
didn’t I tell you that Mr. Josselyn was coming down here ?” 

“To see me?” she asked, quietly enough. 

“Yes, to see you,” he returned, “and then—— 

“ And then,” interrupted the girl, “he will take or leave me, 
as it pleases him, I suppose,” the anger that she had been 
striving so hard to keep under control blazing out in hot 
passionate words of indignant reproach. For the girl’s pride, 
her modesty, her every womanly feeling was hurt and outraged 
by the thought that this man had actually bargained to see her 
before he finally decided whether to accept or refuse her hand as 
an accompaniment to Papa Brown’s money. 

“Oh! the shame and humiliation of it,” exclaimed the poor 
girl, as she stood alone at the window of the big, luxuriously- 
furnished drawing-room and watched her father drive away from 
the house without having spoken even one kind word to her in 
farewell. “Why won’t he see that such an arrangement is an 
insult to himself as well as to me?” 

An hour or two later Mary left the house also and betook 
herself to town, to seek from Mrs. Osgood the sympathy, comfort 
and aévice she was so sorely in need of, and which she was sure 
of receiving from one who had ever proved herself a true friend 
and wise counsellor to the motherless girl. As gladly and freely 
as it was given was the sympathy accepted, but the advice “to 
be patient, to do nothing rashly,” was not so palatable or easily 
taken by Mary, who was smarting under the feeling of injustice 
and insult. “There are times when weakness is wicked,” she 
urged warmly. 

“There are times when gentleness is strength,” replied Mrs. 
Osgood. “Now, dear, go, or you will be late, and while you are 
away I will write to your father and say that you are with me.” 

“ And going to remain e 

“For a little while, until things arrange themselves a little ; 
they always do if one is patient, my dear. At present you are 
both hot and angry ; when you are cooler you will both see things 
differently.” And as she spoke the old lady shook her white 
curls wisely and smiled encouragement to the girl, who could not 
refuse to smile in return, even to laugh, as she called her ‘a silly 
old darling.’ But the smile died from the girl’s lips as she 
entered the carriage and started for Eaton Place, where she had 
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promised some days before to have tea with their county 
member’s wife, which engagement Mrs. Osgood was making 
good use of in her letter to Mr. Brown as a reason for Mary 
having come up to town that day, and pleading the fog as an 
excuse for her not returning until the morrow. 

“Tt is quite true, the fog is getting worse,” with a glance at the 
window ; “I only hope it will not grow very thick before she 
gets home. It would never do to let her travel back to Hawk- 
hurst to-night in it, and it will not do, either,” she added, with a 
half-smile, half-sigh, “to let them meet until they are both a little 
cooler, or they will talk themselves into a quarrel, for William is 
dreadfully obstinate when he takes an idea into his head, and 
Mary—well, yes, the dear child does certainly like to have her 
own way in some things also,” which concluding remark shows 
how even the best and most well-meaning of women are in- 
fluenced by their affections. Ah, well! if every one followed 
only the dictates of the head, this world would certainly be very 
different from what it is. Perhaps it might be a wiser one—who 


can say ?—but certainly it would not be half so pleasant to live 


in. 

So absorbed was Mary in her own thoughts, that at first she 
did not notice how fast the fog was creeping on, enveloping every- 
thing and every one in its chill, gloomy embrace, transforming 
the hurrying passers-by into dim ghostlike forms, and giving to 
the houses a strange, unnatural appearance as they loomed out 
dark and indistinct through the surrounding yellow-grey clouds ; 
but when she did the girl at once pulled the check-string, mene 
the window, and demanded of the coachman: 

“ Jenkins, do you think it is safe to go on?” 

“TI ain’t Jenkins, miss ; he’s laid up with the rheumatism, and 
I’m doing his work for him. I’m Thomas Masson, miss, and I 
can’t say as how I think it would be wise to go on.” 

“We certainly won’t go to Eaton Place, but I promised to 
meet Mr. Osgood at Sloane Square Station. We are near there, 
aren’t we?” 

“Yes, miss, it ain’t very far.” 

“ Then we will go there,” decided Mary, “ but no further.” 

On arrival that morning in town, Mary had happened quite 
accidentally to meet Fred Osgood, and would at once and gladly 
have confided her trouble to him, had time permitted, but Fred 
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was a busy man, and had an appointment that could not be put 
off, so this meeting at the station had been arranged. 

“You can tell me what’s wrong as we drive home, and what- 
ever it is we'll see you out of it somehow,” he added confidently, 
and the words and the knowledge that Fred would stand by her 
in any and every difficulty and trouble cheered the girl and 
strengthened her courage. For Mary had looked upon Fred 
Osgood in the light of a brother all her life; they had played 
together as children, and he being some years the elder, had, as 
is the way of boys, alternately petted, teased and domineered 
over her ; but as the years passed on the tables were turned, and 
it was Mary who then took the lead, and was the recipient, not 
of teasings and jokings, but of the lad’s hopes and fears and 
ambitions, his scrapes, his loves and his despairs, all of which 
were listened to with the deepest sympathy; in short, they had 
been as brother and sister together, and the frank cordial affection 
between them was true and strong as that of brother and sister, 
and without one tinge of any warmer or deeper feeling, then or 
now. 

“Perhaps Fred may know something of this Mr. Josselyn,” 
then blushed, ashamed ; for she knew that the hope of this some- 
thing being to Mr. Josselyn’s disadvantage was in her heart, 
and the blush was still upon the girl’s cheek when the carriage 
stopped before the station. Dimly through the fog Mary dis- 
cerned Fred Osgood’s tall figure, and opening the carriage door, 
beckoned to him with her hand, saying as he came nearer, 
“ Make haste, dear boy ; he knows where to go to.” Then she 
drew back into her corner to allow enough room for “ Fred’s 
long legs.” As he took his seat and they started homewards, 
Mary continued in an affectionate voice, laying her hand upon 
his: “1 am so glad you waited for me. I should not at all 
have liked to drive home by myself in this awful fog. Why, I 
have actually not seen your face yet, it is so dark. Luckily for 
me, Fred, that I knew your ‘long figure’—as nurse calls it—so 
well.” Though this was said with a laugh, it did not, as Mary 
expected, call forth an answering one from Fred. Wondering at 
his silence, and also a little alarmed by it, she asked anxiously, 
“What is it, Fred? Is anything the matter, dear?” 

“I am not Fred. I think there has been some mistake,” 
answered her companion. 
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“Not Fred? Then who are you?” demanded the girl in a 
tone that was at once frightened and angry. 

“Lindsay Josselyn.” 

At the mention of this name Mary started and shrank back in 
horror, unable in her dismay and confusion to utter a sound as 
the speaker, all unknowing the effect of his words, explained how 
on his side the mistake had occurred. 

“I had arranged to meet my sister at the station, and when 
your carriage drove up and I saw a lady beckon to me, I took it 
for granted it was her. It is impossible to distinguish faces in 
this fog.” 

“But I spoke. I called out, ‘Make haste.’” 

“Yes, and added the words ‘dear boy,’ which confirmed 
me in my opinion, for the expression is a favourite one with 
her, and she has, like you—I mean your voices are similar in 
tone.” 

Even at that moment Mary, womanlike, could not help won- 
dering what were the words he had refrained from speaking. 
Then seeing him put out his arm to find and pull the check- 
string, said, though with what motive the girl herself could not 
have told : 

“T am Miss Brown.” 

It was now his turn to be startled at a name, for a Miss 
Brown had been occupying much of his thoughts of late, and 
that not too pleasantly. It was of a Miss Brown, too, he had 
been thinking as he stood in the fog waiting for his sister. It 
was a curious coincidence, certainly, that this girl with the sweet 
voice should also be a Miss Brown, but nothing more, of course. 
Still it was in a tone of surpressed eagerness that he said, “ May 
I ask what is your Christian name?” forgetting in his surprise to 
pull the check-string as he had intended. 

“Mary,” a sudden impulse seizing the girl to hide her own 
identity—not a difficult task to one bearing the name she did. 
(“ Besides,” Mary told herself defiantly, “it is my own name, by 
which all my friends know me. There is no deception in it, for 
it is only papa who sometimes calls me by that other one.”) 
“ Why did you wish to know?” 

“Oh, my father has a friend, a Mr. Brown, who has a daughter. 
It sounds like a thing out of Punch that, doesn’t it?” laughing 
rather awkwardly at his own explanations. 
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“ Yes,” was the quiet assent. “ And this daughter, is her name 


Mary, too?” : 
- “Oh dear, no; something much grander. She is called 
Margaretta.” 

“And you know her ?” 

“ No, I don’t know her. Ihave not even seen her.” Then he 
pulled the check-string, apologizing once more for the mistake he 
had made, for he took the whole blame to himself, opened the 
door and got out. But as he was closing it, Masson leant back 


and said : 
“Tt ain’t safe, miss, to go on further without some one leading 


the horse.” 
“Don’t be frightened, Miss Brown. I will seetothat. There 
is really no danger.” Then before Mary could say a word, Mr. 
- Josselyn went to the horse’s head, and the girl was alone, won- 
dering if she were awake or dreaming, so unreal it all seemed— 
so utterly impossible that the man whom all that day she had 
been thinking of as her cruellest enemy, and speaking of in the 
most bitter terms, was now guiding her through the darkness ; 
and gloom to safety and home. 
Could this be the Lindsay Josselyn of whom her father had 
spoken that very day? There might be another of the name. 
But no! It must be the same, for he had said his father had a 
friend, Mr. Brown, whose daughter was named Margaretta. 
“ How glad I am that he has never seen me,” thought Mary, as j 
she. remembered with a hot blush how she had lain her hand : 
upon his and called him dear. 
“ Mr. Josselyn!” leaning out of the window and speaking so 
softly that she had to repeat the call before he heard. “ Really 
there is no need for you to take so much trouble.” As she said 
this several men with torches appeared, and one of them coming 
up to the carriage, raised his torch aloft in such a manner that 
the light fell full upon them, and thus Lindsay Josselyn and 
Mary Brown looked on one another’s faces for the first time, and 
as their eyes met both smiled, and Mary continued, the soft 
colour flushing her cheek as she spoke. “Indeed I cannot let 
you go any further out of your way. Perhaps this man,” turning 
to the torch-bearer, “will lead the horse for me?” a proposal 
which the man agreed to—for a consideration ; so off they 
started again, this time Mr. Josselyn not leading, but walking 
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beside the carriage, his hand resting upon the open window, as 
he said : 

“You must not send me away, Miss Brown. Do you not fe- 
member saying to me, when you thought I was Fred, that you 
would not like to drive home alone in this fog ?” 

Yes, Mary remembered having said this, she told him softly. 

“Then, as I have taken his place in one thing, will you not let 
me act still further in his stead and see you safe home?” 

“But is it not dreadfully out of your way? I have to go to 
Kensington.” 

“Not in the least. Indeed there is no use saying more 
about it, for I don’t mean to be sent away until you are safe at 
home.” 

“T am staying with a cousin, Mrs. Osgood ; it was her son whom 
I went to meet at the station,” and then she told him how on 
her side the mistake had arisen, that this had made them 
companions. 

“Am I so like him?” he asked, wondering at the same time if 
the cousins were affianced lovers ; and, remembering how she had 
placed her hand on his and called him dear, decided that they 
must be, and though of course it did not matter to him in 
any way, he hoped the fellow was a nice one and “ worthy of the 
girl.” 

“ You are only like Fred in figure,” Mary had answered, and then 
she too became silent, and for a little while each was busy thinking 
of the other; then hovering as does a bird near its nest when 
strangers draw close, fearful of its secret being discovered, and 
yet unable to tear itself away from the dangerous neighbour- 
hood, Mary broke the silence with : 

“You seemed quite startled when I told you my name, Mr. 
Josselyn, and yet it is not an uncommon one.” 

“T was for the moment,” he admitted. “The truth was that 
my ange had been a good deal occupied by a namesake of 


yours.” 
“ The one you spoke of, Miss Margaretta Brown?” 
“Yes, and the coincidence of your being a Miss Brown also 
struck me as being strange.” 
- “Why should it?” she asked, growing bolder in her question- 
ing, “for neither my surname nor my Christian one are by any 
means uncommon.” 
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Mr. Josselyn did not answer her question ; instead he quoted 
softly : 


“The sweetest name that mortals bear, 
And she to whom it first was given, 
Was half of earth and half of heaven.” 


* * * * * 


“Then you have quite determined that this marriage shall take 
place,” said Mrs. Osgood, during an interview with Mr. Brown 
upon the subject that had brought Mary to town the day before. 

“ Quite determined,” setting his lips firmly ; “and remember, 
Margaret, that it is only on condition that you do not try to 
influence her against my wishes, which are entirely for her wel- 
fare, that I have given permission for Margaretta to remain with 
you while Fred is away.” 

“Yes, I quite understand ; but, William, there is one thing I 
must ask you: is there anything against this Mr. Josselyn’s 
character that 

“Nothing, Margaret,” he interrupted; “nothing. Would I 
wish to see my girl married to him if there were?” This ina 
hurt tone. 

“No, of course not. Forgive me, William, for asking, but I 
heard that he was in debt.” 

“So are most young men in his position. I acknowledge that 
he has been careless, too careless perhaps, about money matters.” 
If it had been any one else, Fred Osgood for instance, Mr. Brown 
would have called this carelessness gross extravagance. This 
Mrs. Osgood knew, but being a wise old lady and anxious to 
keep Mr. Brown in a good humour, she kept this knowledge to 
herself, and suppressed even the shadow of a smile. 

“T am anxious to see my daughter well and suitably settled,” 
continued Mr. Brown pompously, “and I did think she was a 
sensible girl.” 

“So she is, William,” broke in Cousin Maggie, in eager defence 
of her favourite, “and a dear, good, loving child as well. You 
should not blame her,” she added with a laugh, “for having in- 
herited some of your decision of character.” 

“Nor do I, Margaret,” unbending at this subtle flattery ; “but 
we must not let firmness degenerate into obstinacy.” 

“ They are very nearly related sometimes, William,” this with 
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a twinkle in the kindly old eyes, that Mr. Brown, however, 
fortunately did not see. 

“On the contrary, they are quite distinct ; obstinacy is a fault, 
firmness is a virtue. 

“Until it degenerates,” added Mrs. Osgood demurely ; then in 
a different tone, “ but you will not find Mary obstinate : what she 
requires is time to become reconciled to the idea. Remember, 
she knew nothing of it until yesterday, and she is very young, 
William, and motherless.” 

“True, true, poor girl,” this in a softer voice. 

“When she knows Mr. Josselyn, perhaps 

“ But she has refused even to see him. Most awkward for me, 
for I have invited him to Hawkhurst to make her acquaintance. 
Fortunately he is not able to come to-morrow.” 

“When did you hear that ?” 

“Only this morning, otherwise I could not have allowed her 
to remain on here.” 

“Yes, of course; and, William, I think I can promise that 
when Mr. Josselyn does go to Hawkhurst, Mary will be there to 
receive him.” 

“ Ah, if you only knew,” thought Mrs. Osgood, with a smile, 
“that Mr. Josselyn was seated in this very room not twenty-four 
hours ago, having tea with Mary and me, how astonished you 
would be,” but these thoughts were not spoken aloud, for the 
secret was Mary’s, and she had promised to keep it for a little 
while, only a little while, and then—the old lady smiled again, 
happy at the picture she saw in the future, of Mary, who was to 
her as a daughter, at peace with her father, a loved and loving 
wife. For Cousin Maggie had been quick to note that the two 
young people, who had become so strangely acquainted, had 
taken a mutual liking to one another. And when, during the 
days that followed this first meetingyeach afternoon saw Lindsay 
Josselyn installed upon some excuse or another in Mrs. Osgood’s 
pretty drawing-room, that lady felt sure that the liking was fast 
becoming on both sides love. And she, as well as her young 
guest, smiled a friendly welcome upon their visitor. | 

During those days, spite of the fog and rain that made the 
outside world so dull, chill and drear, Mary lived in the light 
that never was on sea or land, in a world of brightness and sun- 
shine created by the mighty power of love, and peopled with 
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sweet fancies and fair hopes, from which, however, she was all 
too soon recalled to the hard, stern realities of every-day life by 
the arrival of a telegram from her father. The message was but 
a short one: “Return Thursday without fail. Expect L. J.” 
Short as it was, however, Mary read it over two or three times 
before she could realize all that it meant to her. Then with a 
little shiver, as if she were suddenly awakening to the chill and 
gloom of the real world around her, the girl handed the telegram 
to Mrs. Osgood, who rose and went to the table, upon which the 
servant had placed the lighted lamp, for it was afternoon and 
the winter days were short and dark. 

“It can’t be true, Cousin Maggie,” the girl rather questioned 
than affirmed. “He would have told us yesterday if he were 
going.” 

“Why did not your father write? I hate these telegrams. 
They are so short and unsatisfactory.” 

The old lady spoke shortly, almost sharply, in the terrible fear 
and doubt that had seized her. Could she have been mistaken 
in thinking Lindsay Josselyn cared for Mary? Had she by 
allowing his visits brought to her young cousin sorrow and 
suffering instead of love and happiness? The very thought was 
a cruel one, but before she could answer either herself or Mary, 
the servant announced : 

“ Mr. Josselyn.” 

“I was just saying that I hate these things,” said Mrs. Osgood 
briskly, as she went forward telegram in hand to greet her 
visitor, and standing between him and Mary in such a way as to 
shield the latter from observation, thus giving the girl time to 
recover her composure. “They always bring me disagreeable 
news.” 

“T hope nothing serious this time, Mrs. Osgood.” 

“Tt means that I am to lose Mary, and I call being left alone 
very serious.” 

“ But I shall come back to you very soon, and, besides, you will 
have Fred home in a day or two.” 

“Ah, that reminds me. I haven’t sent off my letters. If you 
will excuse me, Mr. Josselyn, I will go and do it at once, and, 
Mary, I will send an answer to this for you.” 

And away bustled the old lady, in the hope that the two young 
people, if alone, would come to an understanding. At Py it 
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seemed as if both of them had lost. the power of speech, so silent 
were they, then Lindsay Josselyn asked tengty: 

“When do you leave?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“ And when will you return ?” 

“ Ah, that I don’t know; perhaps, most probably, indeed, not 


for some time.” 
“Mary, will you listen to a story I want to tell you of 


myself?” 

Then, as she murmured an assent, he told her of his follies and 
extravagances, and how at last his father had promised that he 
would pay his debts on condition that he would marry a girl 
with money. 

“It sounds rather a cowardly way to get out of one’s diffi- 
culties, does it not, Mary?” he asked bitterly ; “even if the girl 
were willing to be sacrificed.” 

“ And is this girl willing?” asked Mary in a low voice. She 
had listened to him until now in silence, with clasped hands and 
bent head, but as she asked this question she raised her eyes and 
looked at him anxiously. 

“No; I don’t fancy she is. The arrangement so far has been 
entirely made by our respective fathers, but now I have to come to 
some decision, for my father has promised old Brown in my 
name that I will go down on Friday to his place, Hawkhurst.” 

“Why have you told me this?” asked Mary. 

“ Because I love you, Mary, with my whole heart. I have no 
right to tell you this, I know, for I am too poor to ask you to be 
my wife, but I should not like you to think worse of me than 
necessary.” 

“You are going to Hawkhurst ?” said Mary in a low tone. 

“No; I am going to leave England to try by honest hard 
work to redeem my past.” 

“To leave England ; but—but—if that girl loves you?” 

“Love me; how can she? No, if she married me it would be 
to please her father, or because if anything happened to poor 
old Josselyn—which heaven forbid—I should step into his shoes.” 

“Was it of this girl, Margaretta, that your thoughts were full 


that day we met?” 
“Yes. She has one thing in her favour, Mary, she is your 


namesake.” 
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“And did you”—this was asked timidly, “did you intend, 
then, to marry her ?” 

A flush rose to Lindsay Josselyn’s face at this question, but 
he admitted frankly : 

“Tam afraid so. It was a sore temptation. Don’t think too 
hardly of me, Mary ; remember, dear, I did not know you then.” 

What woman could have judged him hardly after that? 
Mary certainly could not. 

“T don’t think hardly of you, Lindsay,” putting out her hand 
as she spoke. 

Taking it in his, he bent down and pressed a warm kiss upon 
it ; then, still holding it close, pleaded : 

“Mary, dear, now that you know all, tell me, is there any 
hope of your caring for me some day, if——” 

“I love you now,” she answered softly and clearly, but 
scarcely were the brave words spoken than she hid her blushing 
face. 

“ And you will wait for me, my darling ?” 

“Yes; on one condition. You will grant me my first request, 
Lindsay,” pleadingly. 

“Don’t make it too hard a one, Mary.” 

“It is quite easy. Don’t try and see me, don’t even write,. 
until you have settled with your father and Margaretta.” 

“That will soon be done ; but each day I don’t see you wilk 
be an eternity.” 

Mary smiled, then said softly : 

“ And, Lindsay, remember, you are still free, so if you think,. 
when you see her, that Margaretta would make you happy——” 

But she was not allowed to finish her sentence, Lindsay ended 
it for her in a fashion that, to judge from Mary’s smiles and. 
blushes, was not absolutely disagreeable to her. 


“DEAR MR. JOSSELYN,— 

“I hope you will be able to come to us next Friday. 
My reason for asking you to do this is that Iam desirous to 
speak with you upon a subject of interest to us both. The- 
carriage will be at the station to meet the 3.40 train from. 
London. 

“Yours faithfully, 


“M. BROWN.” 
6* 
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’ This was the letter that Lindsay Josselyn read to himself 
more than once on his way to Hawkhurst, whither he was _pro- 
ceeding on the Friday mentioned by Miss Brown in her note of 
invitation, an invitation which Lindsay would gladly have 
declined, if the girl had left him any possibility of doing so. 

“What on éarth did she want to see him for?” he wondered 
wrathfully ; for the proposed interview was not a pleasant one to 
look forward to by any means, and he heartily wished it was well 
over. Then his glance fell upon the signature, M. Brown, and 
his thoughts flew off at once to Mary and the sweet confession 
of her love. And he forgot all about Margaretta until the train 
stopped and he alighted at Hawkhurst Station, where he found 
the carriage waiting to drive him to the house. On arrival there 
he was at once ushered into a large luxuriously-furnished draw- 
ing-room, lighted by softly-shaded lamps and sweet with the 
scent of hothouse flowers. 

As Lindsay Josselyn glanced round the room, he was struck 
with the good taste evidenced on all sides, and decided, with a 
somewhat grave smile, that whatever Margaretta might be her- 
self, her surroundings certainly were all that could be desired. 
As his wandering glances fell upon a tall pier-glass near, he saw 
reflected in it a heavy embroidered fortiéve curtain, that was 
hung over a door at the further end of the room, which door led 
to a smaller drawing-room beyond ; and as he looked at it, this 
curtain was slowly drawn aside and he saw, still reflected in the 
glass, the girl he loved, the girl for whose sake he was going to 
leave home and England and friends, enter the room. 

For one moment he gazed bewildered, doubting his own 
eyesight ; the next, he wheeled round and hurried towards 
her. 

As he turned the girl stopped, then with outstretched hands 
came forward to meet him. 

“ Mary, you here?” 

“Lindsay. Are you not glad to see me? I thought—I 


thought e 

“Glad to see you, my darling? Of course I am,” taking both 
her trembling little hands in his and drawing her into his 
embrace. 

“ And you are not angry with me, Lindsay ?” 

“ Angry with you, my love?” not understanding one bit what 
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the girl meant. “I am surprised to see you naturally. Why 
did you not tell me you knew these Browns, dear?” 

“Oh, Lindsay, can’t you understand ?” 

“Oh, yes, of course. I see now you are relations.” 

“ And Lindsay,” she pleaded softly, “won’t you try and love 
Margaretta ?” 

“ Mary,” holding the girl from him and looking earnestly into 
the blushing, agitated face, “do you, the woman I love better 
than life itself, counsel me to do this thing? Do you not love 
me, Mary? Are the words you spoke on Wednesday evening 
not true ?” 

“Yes, yes; they are true, Lindsay. I love you—lI love you. 
Oh, how can I explain? I am Margaretta. Don’t turn from 
me, Lindsay. Can you not forgive me, dear?” raising beseech- 
ing eyes to his face. “I didn’t mean to deceive you; but when 
you told me your name, that day in the fog, I couldn’t, for very 
shame, tell you that I was Margaretta; but I didn’t tell you an 
untruth, for my name is Mary; every one who loves me calls 
me that, except papa sometimes, and then, when I found I loved 
you—Oh, must I, need I, say more ?” 


For answer, Lindsay drew the girl closer, closer, and whispered, 
ere their lips met in “the long, fond kiss of love: ” 

“My own; my love. As long as you are that, my darling, 
what care I if to others you are Mary or Margaretta?” 




















H Girl’s Folly. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 


Author of “DENIS DONNE,” “ UTTERLY MISTAKEN,” “THE 
HONBLE. JANE,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN THE CATTLE SHED. 


“‘ ARTHUR,-did you see that hoyden Belle Warrener jump over 
the hedge?” 

Mrs. Stanmer, a good-looking, graceful woman of the unim- 
passioned blonde type, leant forward as she rather eagerly for 
her, addressed her son who faced her in the carriage. 

“T saw the flutter of a petticoat as we turned into the lane, but 
I don’t know that it was Belle.” 

“Tt was Belle, however much averse you may be to admit the 
fact. Even in the momentary glimpse I had of them I recog- 
nized her pretty little feet and slender ankles. It’s a pity her 
face doesn’t match her points.” 

“She has the dearest little face in the world. And look here, 
mother dear, don’t find fault with Belle and call her names, and 
try to pick holes in everything she does. I am awfully fond of 
her, and if she’d have me I would marry her to-morrow.” 

“If she will have you! She will jump at you naturally 
enough, you poor infatuated boy.” 

“ She hasn’t shown much inclination to jump in my direction 
yet,” the young squire of Dene Prior answered moodily. 

“That reminds me,” Mrs. Stanmer began, lying back with 
indolent grace among her wraps—Mrs. Stanmer was always 
“rather chilly” however sultry the weather might be. “That 
reminds me to ask you, where was Belle during the time she so 
politely disappeared from her mother’s garden party yesterday ? 
She was not with you?” 
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“No; she was not with me.” 
“T heard some of the later arrivals say they saw her in 
Vicarage Lane talking to a tramp! but I could hardly believe 
that.” 

“T could. If the tramp wanted food Belle would go and give 
it to him.” 

“ People said she was talking to him as if he were her equal. 
Her father and Mrs. Warrener are a couple of blind fools to let 
the girl run loose in the way she does,” Mrs. Stanmer said 
languidly. Then she dismissed the subject from her mind, while 
her son, who made no reply to his mother’s last remark, swore 
mentally that he “would go and propose to dear little Belle” 
the next day. 

At the same time that they were discussing her, Belle War- 
rener, having made her way rapidly across a meadow to a cattle 
shed that stood in a corner by the river, was watching with 
tender interest the voracious haste with which a dust-grimed and 
shabby but distinctly handsome man of about thirty was 
devouring the food she had brought him. He had taken it from 
her hands without a word of thanks, but she attributed his in- 
gratitude to hunger, and did not feel the least resentful. When 
he had eaten half a chicken and drunk the contents of a big 
bottle of ale, he said, looking at her with a bold, admiring gaze: 

“TI always say the bred ’uns are the best plucked. How did 
you get away with the chick without the old ’uns nobbling you ? 
Lord, a little teachin’ and you'd help me to ‘dress a hat’ 
fine.” 

The girl held up her small prettily-poised head a trifle more 
haughtily as he spoke. But after looking at him thoughtfully 
with her steady grey eyes for a moment or two, she put her hand 
on his ragged sleeve and said gravely: 

“Look here, Dick. I don’t like the way you speak.. You 
say you're obliged to do it when you're tram—travelling, or 
people wouldn’t give you anything, but as you tell me you can 
speak better, why don’t you do it when you're alone with me? 
And another thing, when I promised to be your friend, because 
I was sorry to see a man so broken down and nearly starved as 
you were, you promised that as soon as you were well you would 
go away from here and get honest work. That’s six weeks ago 
and you're here still!” 
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He laughed and caught her hand in his. 
“Come, young lady” (as she drew her hand angrily ani: 


. “it’s no use your bletherin’. me now. I’m a wary bloke; and I 
ain’t a goin’ to let you send me off as soon as you're tired of me.. 


I’ve got fond of you, I have ; and here I stay till you're willin’ to 
come away and get married. Once we're married and I’ve got 
some Sunday togs, the old man ’ull come down handsome, and 
we'll start on the square.” 

“Married! Married to you. How dare you think of such a 
thing!” she asked indignantly, retreating further from him in 
anger and dismay. “Because I have been kind to you and given 
you food and money, you are base enough to insult me. I shall 
do nothing more for you now.” 

She turned to walk away, her face and heart both burning 
with rage and shame. For the first time she realized how 
indiscreet she had been in fe: charity. 

He sprang after her with an oath. 

“You stash that,” he cried hoarsely ; “you’ve been meeting 
me on the sly and bringing me chow all these weeks. You 
wouldn’t a’ done that if you hadn’t fancied me.” 

“ Fancied you! I pitied you,” she said sadly ; then she added 
bitterly, “and now! O%, how disgusted I am with you now!” 

. He laughed insolently. 

“You fancied me, I tell you. I’m a finer chap and a better- 
looking chap than you ever clapped eyes on before. I heard you 
say that with your own lips to another gal, one day when I was 
waitin’ for you outside the garden wall.” 

. She stamped with impotent rage. 

“You listened to what you were not meant to hear? I thought 
you were a manly man at least. And after all, what if I did say 
you were the best-looking man I’d ever seen? I was only speak- 
ing of you as | should of a picture, or a horse, or a dog.” 

The last sentence roused his always hot temper. 

“ Look here, young missus! you and me ’ad better ’ave it out. 
I fancy you, so it’s no odds whether you fancy me or not. I 
mean to live like a gentleman from this day, and to see your 
‘honest work ’ further before I do a stroke. Young ladies what 
creep out of their homes with food and ale for a pal they 
want to lie low about, can’t afford to pick and choose. You've 
liked me well enough all these weeks to meet me every day, 
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and give me all your pocket-money, now you'll have to go a bit 
further.” :; 

- He sprang forward, seized her in his arms, and kissed her with 
violence regardless of her struggles. She did not dare to cry out 
for fear of any one coming and finding her in this compromising 
position. 

' “You're a brute!” she cried vehemently, when at length she 
freed herself. Or rather, he released her from his loathsome 
embrace. “You're a brute! I wish I had never been. kind 
to you. You have lied to me, and deceived me, and insulted 
me.” 

“Not so fast,” he interrupted, leering at her audaciously. 
“ We were both playin’ a farce. You picked me out of the gutter, 
as you'd have picked a ‘ handsome dog,’ and you were pleased to 
see that I admired you, and was gettin’ fond of you. It pleased 
you while I held my tongue and seemed to know my place, but 
all the time you forgot I was a man witha man’s feelin’s. Well, 
you know better now. Your fine friends won’t look at you now, 
when they hear how the ‘handsome tramp’ (you’ve called me 
that yourself) has been meetin’ you alone in the fields a-kissin’ 
and huggin’ you, and you lettin’ him do it.” 

“You brute!” she cried fiercely. 

He had caught hold of her and was kissing her again. Loath- 
ing and fear combined to make her forget prudence. 

She lifted up her voice and. screamed aloud. 

Her cry was heard and answered. Mr. Stanmer, acting on 
some unaccountable instinct, had come back to the spot where 
he had caught sight of flying draperies as a girl had bounded 
over the hedge. In spite of his disavowal to his mother he had 
at once recognized that bounding form as Belle Warrener’s, and 
a great longing to follow and find her possessed him. He was 
sauntering along the path to the cattle shed when he heard her 
cry, and in another instant he was grappling with the taller and 
far more powerful tramp. 

The men fought like tigers for a few minutes, then Stanmer’s 
science stood him in good stead against the superior brute force 
of the tramp. When the latter was stretched senseless on the 
ground Stanmer turned to Belle and asked : 

“ What were you doing here alone with that blackguard, Miss 
Warrener ?” 
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She pointed to the wrecked half-carcase of the fowl and to the’ 


empty bottle. 

“He was starving! I only meant to be kind to him till he 
could get work.” 

“And he—how has the villain rewarded you for your good- 
ness ?” he asked with suppressed passion. 

“Don’t torture me with questions, Mr. Stanmer. Come away! 
Take me home. I never want to see or hear of the brute 
again.” 

She was sobbing with excitement as she spoke, and to Mr. 
Stanmer she was looking more winning than ever. 

“Did he dare to insult you?” he asked in a low voice. 

To go back and “ stamp the life out of the carrion” was in his 
mind, but Belle, seeing the white wrath in his face, clung to 
and fettered him. 

“Don’t go near him again!” she pleaded. “He has always 
been respectful till’ to-day. But to-day, when I told him to go 
away and get honest work, he got rude and threatened me.” 

“Threatened you!” 

The girl shivered and hurried along very fast for a consider- 
able distance before she answered : 

“ He said he would make me marry him!” in a whisper. 

“What else?” Stanmer asked between his teeth. 

“Then he—kissed me,” she murmured. “Don’t look like that. 
Oh, don’t look like that.” 

“ By heaven! he shall not live to tell the tale,” Mr. Stanmer 
shouted, as he turned and made his way hastily back to the 
cattle shed. When he reached it the tramp had vanished, and 
though an exhaustive search was speedily made, no trace of Dick, 
the handsome tramp, could be found. 


* * * * * 


Loyally within his own breast Mr. Stanmer locked up the 
story of that appalling day in the cattle shed. He half guessed 


and Belle half confessed to him all her silly school-girlish love of 


romance, all her vanity, all her mistaken philanthropy .and 
general folly. But though he believed her fully and forgave her 
freely, he did not carry out his intention of asking her to be his 
wife. The spectre of the tramp’s audacious aspirations and 
insolent caresses rose up and mocked and deterred him whenever 
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he thought of doing so. Accordingly it soon got bruited about in 
the neighbourhood in which they both lived that “ Mr. Stanmer’s 
attention to Belle Warrener meant nothing at all,” and that 
probably there was some truth in the rumour that had arisen that 
“the young lady was a little bit fast.” 

It was rather what may be described as a close neighbourhood, 
that in which the Stanmers and Warreners lived. Though it was 
a country village, it was not remote. By train it was only an 
hour from Victoria Station, and its population had been largely 
augmented of late years by the families of a number of wealthy 
City men, who found they could combine fresh air with convenient 
proximity to their business by residing at Prior Common. Even 
before this commercial element had been introduced, the place 
had borne the reputation of being lively, pleasant and sociable. 
There were two or three fine old family places round about it, 
the finest of all being Dene Prior, the home of the Stanmers. 
There were also many good old houses that were well occupied, 
though they could not aspire to be called “places.” As was 
fitting, Mr. Warrener, as the rector of Prior Common, knew every 
one ; he and his family visited.and were visited by all the people 
who had “places,” by the rich, luxurious-living commercial 
magnates, and by the large and important faction who lived at 
ease and in excellent style in houses that were not “places.” In 
such a society it was impossible that Mr. Stanmer and Belle 
could avoid frequent meetings. But these meetings soon ceased 
to cause the young squire’s anxious mother any alarm. Arthur 
no longer singled Belle out to be the recipient of the greater part 
of his quiet earnest attentions, and Belle no longer sparkled upin - 
joyful anticipation of receiving them whenever they met as she 
had been wont to do. Something had come between them, but 
what it was Mrs. Stanmer could not determine, only she was a 
woman of quick perceptions in spite of her languid indolent 
manner, and she dated the change in her son from the day on 
which she had pointed out to him Belle Warrener in the act of 
jumping over the hedge into the water-meadow. 

As for Belle, her nerves had received such a shock that day in 
the cattle shed that it was a long time before she ceased to start 
at shadows by day, or lie awake at night with her heart 
thumping nearly out of her breast at every chance noise. She 
seemed to herself to be enveloped in a horrible veil of secrecy, 
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which might be rent asunder and she disgraced and put to open 
shame at any moment. There had been a small fuss made and 
a gentle court of inquiry opened when the chicken and quart 
bottle of ale had first been missed, and she had let the oppor- 
tunity slip of making confession to her father and step-mother. 
Not that she stood in fear, or had any cause to stand in fear, of 
either of them. But she was too much ashamed of the termina- 
tion of her outbreak of charity to bear to touch upon the subject. 
It seemed to her that the tramp’s kisses and hateful embraces 
had defiled her, and she could not endure the idea of being 
known to be a defiled thing by her father and his wife. It was 
bad enough, miserably, crushingly bad enough, to have been 
revealed in the ghastly way she had been to Arthur Stanmer. 
Her health gave way under the strain, and for a long time she 
laboured under the appalling dread that some clear-sighted 
doctor would be called in who would discern that shame and 
remorse were at the bottom of her malady. In fact, poor girl, 
she exaggerated her own folly until it assumed the dimensions of 
a crime, and permitted it to crush a good large portion of youth 
and happiness out of her. 

Her dejected air, her lowered physique, her nervous manner 
were observed and commented upon, as they could scarcely fail 
to be, by many of her associates and acquaintances in the friendly 
self-satisfied community of Prior Common. Some people said 
she was fretting because Mr. Stanmer had “ cooled off,” “ which,” 
they added, “any one might have felt sure he would do as soon as 
he found out that there was not much in Miss Warrener beyond 
her pretty face and figure.” Others declared with vehemence 
that Mr. Stanmer never had admired her, and had grown quite 
disgusted when he discovered that she was mistaking his friend- 
ship for her father for a deeper feeling for her frivolous young 
self. Some few averred with bated breath that she had formed 
an attachment to the dancing master who gave lessons at the 
_ school which she had only left a year ago. But noone, with the 

exception of the young squire of Dene Prior, suspected that she 
was feeling herself to be a social leper because she had been 
kissed by the handsome tramp, for whom she had robbed her 
step-mother’s larder, and whom she had with fatal friendliness 


addressed as “ Dick.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
A CHANGE NEEDED. 


“I AM sure our Belle wants change of air and society,” Mrs. 
Warrener said to her husband, when about twelve months had 
passed since the cattle shed incident, and Belle’s health and spirits 
continued in an unfavourable state. 

“She has plenty of society, and where could she go for better 
air than we have here? I don’t see that she needs any 
change.” 

Mr. Warrener was busy making notes for his next Sunday 
morning’s sermon ; experience ought to have taught his wife that 
she could not have chosen a more inauspicious time for mooting 
domestic matters. 

“ She’s not like the same girl who came home to us two years 
ago; all her brightness seems gone. Mrs, Stanmer was saying 
yesterday that Belle looked more like thirty than twenty.” 

The rector put down his pen and looked over his spectacles 
at his wife. 

“ Now you speak of it, I see Belle is much more subdued and 
quiet in speech and manner than when she came home, but that’s 
only the natural difference between eighteen and twenty. Belle 
has put away childish things, that is all, my dear.” 

“Belle is either in bad health or bad spirits, and I should like 
to send her away for a change,” Mrs. Warrener persisted, and 
then, as he could not get on with his sermon while she stood 
there, Mr. Warrener agreed that his wife should speak to Belle 
and, if possible, get at the girl’s wishes relative to a short absence 
from home. 

A very good understanding and thoroughly friendly relations 
had always existed between Mrs. Warrener and her step- 
daughter. The one had never assumed undue authority, and 
the other had never found the step-maternal rule anything but 
gentle, easy and sympathetic. But lately there had not been the 
same absolute freedom in the intercourse between them. Mrs. 
Warrener found herself checked in the discussion of many of the 
topics that most naturally offered themselves for their considera- 
tion. The Stanmers had always been amongst the most intimate 
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friends of the Warreners. But now Belle received any mention 


of the names of either mother or son with chilling silence, or 


a curt conclusive remark. The sight of a beggar at their gates 
irritated her instead of rousing her pity, and she struck against 
taking any walking exercise beyond the walls of their own 
gardens. 

Consequently it frequently happened that the two ladies would 
sit for many hours together of an evening working in silence, 
because Belle refused to respond when Mrs. Warrener would 
broach the subject of the Stanmers’ doings at Dene Prior, and 
assume an air of stony indifference if her step-mother described 
the incidents of her daily walks to the village, which always took 
her through the water-meadow where the cattle shed was. The 
girl was always ready to drive Mrs. Warrener out in their smart 
little pony carriage, or to ride any distance on her fast-trotting 
mare, Flight, or to take the train to town and get through any 
amount of household shopping. But she shrank from walking 
about in the really charming region which surrounded the Rectory, 
in a way that was incomprehensible to every one who remembered 
what a frequent wayside object she had been for some time 
after her return from school. 

On the evening of the day on which Mrs. Warrener had 
opened the subject to her husband, she approached it with Belle. 
They were sitting, as was their habit of a summer evening when 
they were alone, under the verandah outside the drawing-room 
windows: Mrs. Warrener with a piece of white linen which she 
was embroidering into a tea table-cloth in her hand, and Belle 
with a book on her lap as an excuse for silence, if silence should 
seem desirable to her. 

With an effort for which she could not account, Mrs. Warrener 
broke the ice. 

“ Belle, dear,” she said, “I called at Dene Prior, as you know, 
yesterday, and something Mrs. Stanmer said made me determine 
to speak to your father about your having a change.” 

“What could Mrs. Stanmer find to say about me?” Belle 
asked quickly, with a crimsoning face. She had, that intuitive 
feeling which many girls have against the interference of the 
mothers of the men with whom they (the girls) are in love, more 
especially when, as in this case, there exists a strong suspicion on 
the girl’s part that she would not be the mother’s choice. Belle 
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admitted to herself that Mr. Stanmer had been perfectly justified 
in cooling off from her after what he had seen. But she had a 
shrewd conviction that his mother had watered and fertilized the 
seeds of that coolness, and she did not love Mrs. Stanmer more 
than might be expected under these circumstances. 

“She only said that you were not looking well, and that you 
had altered a good deal since you came home.” 

“ She used to call me a tom-boy,” Belle said quickly. “It didn’t 
seem to please her when I was that—or when she said I was. 
What fault does she find with me now?” 

“No fault, my dear child. She spoke quite feelingly about 
this place being rather dull for a young girl like you, and said 
how good a change would be for you.” 

“T should like a change,” Belle sighed. “Where can I go?” 

“My sister, Mrs. Gould, would be delighted to have you a few 
weeks, I know. You have never seen her since you were a 
child.” 

“I remember her. She was at your wedding, and she was 
very pretty,” Belle interrupted. ‘“ Why has she never come here 
since ?” P 

“She lost her husband soon after I married, and took her 
children to Brussels to educate. Now they are grown up, and 
she has come back and taken a house in London. It may not be 
very gay, because she doesn’t know many people yet, but you'll 
have young companionship, change of scene and air.” 

“ And change of thought. I’ve not had much to think about 
during the last year, excepting myself. Thank you, dear 
mother.” 

As she said the last words, Belle sprang up with something of 
her old blitheness and kissed her step-mother warmly. 

“ Why, that’s like my own dear Belle! Mrs. Stanmer wouldn’t 
say if she could see you now that you look more like thirty than 
twenty.” 

“ Did she say I looked that ?” 

“ She said it very kindly, dear.” 

Already Mrs. Warrener was repenting herself of having made 
this last confidence, as Belle was evidently not exactly pleased. 

“Said it more in sorrow than in anger, in fact. Was Mr. 
Stanmer there at the time?” 

“ He was, and he wouldn’t agree with his mother a bit, though 
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she appealed to him. In fact, he said your face had gained in 


expression, and that expression was more fascinating than mere ~ 


youthful beauty.” 

“How good of him. He spoke of me as quite an old stager 
too, though not precisely in his mother’s sledge-hammer ay. 
Ah, well !” 

“My dear Belle, don’t sigh over such a trifle. Mrs. Stanmer 
didn’t mean it, she.couldn’t have meant it, for you don’t look a 
day more than your age when you brighten up.” 

“ And as I only brighten up about once in a blue moon, I sup- 
pose I do look very venerable at other times. Mrs. Stanmer is 
like my looking-glass ; that tells me the same truth, only I don’t 
like to believe it.” 

“T will go up to-morrow and see my sister,” Mrs. Warrener said, 
rising up ; “and now I will go and tell your father that we have 
talked it over, and that it is settled that you shall pay Mrs. Gould 
a visit.” 

The kind lady busied herself for a few moments in collecting 
and putting away her work materials, and then bustled away 
cheerfully to report progress to her husband, who sat silent and 
solitary thinking. 








* * 





* * 





* 





In spite of his having held aloof from her, and of her having 
even more pointedly held aloof from him, Belle had never quite 
lost her belief in his being her lover still. It might be that he 
would never tell her so, in which case she would live and die an 
old maid. But that she still had the power to divert his attention 
to herself from every other person in the room, had been made 
manifest to her more than once lately. She knew without look- 
ing at him that he looked uneasy when she either tried to avoid 
him or seemed to be pleased or amused by anyone else. Some- 
times she would turn suddenly and find him looking at her with 
all the old fondness with which she was so familiar, and with a 
something stronger and sadder, that might be deeper passion, but 
that “probably,” she thought, “ was a fixed resolve to have no- 
thing more to do with her, in spite of his infatuation.” 

“What will he think now when he hears I am really going 
away?” she asked herself, as she sat there in the twilight softly 
pulling a branch of lemon-scented verbena through her hand.-: 
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What will he think? What will he say? What will he do? 
These are the questions that the majority of women spend their 
youth in asking, about men who are more or less undeserving of 
the time and trouble the questioners are expending upon them. 
Not only indeed is it their “ youth” that the majority trifle away 
in this manner, but their maturity, their second summer, and even 
their old age. In fact, woman is never either too young or too 
old to be indifferent to the possibility of swaying the soul and 
touching the taste of some man. He may be a lover or hus- 
band, he may be a brother, cousin, uncle, or even grandfather (he 
generally has large means at his own disposal in the two last 
cases), or he may be that most elastic and dangerous of all, “a 
friend.” But in each and every case he is the one being in the 
world whose thoughts, words and actions are omnipotent with 
the individual woman who serves him for either love or lucre. 

Presently, while she was picturing to herself how he would look 
when she met him the next time and told him that she was going 
away for an indefinite time, she heard her step-mother’s voice in 
the hall saying: 

“Go through the drawing-room. You'll find Belle in the veran- 
dah ; and I'll join you in a few minutes. Belle and I have just 
arranged about her going away so pleasantly.” 

“Belle going away!” 

Belle had only time to note with keen pleasure what a ring 
there was of pain and disappointment in the tone in which these 
few words were said, before the one who said them was stepping 
through the French window, coming in the old familiar way 
uninvited of an evening, the way to which Belle had been ac- ~ 
customed from her childhood, the way in which Arthur Stanmer 
had not come for many a long month. 

“Mrs. Warrener told me where to find you,” he began, seating 
himself in the chair Mrs. Warrener had lately filled ; “and she 
told me something else, too, Belle—that you are going away.” 

“TI hope I am,” she answered rather coolly, the more coolly 
because she was trying to quiet the throbs of unreasonable happi- 
ness which were convulsing her. 

“Going away! and glad of it! Why?” 

“Why? Well, partly because Mrs. Warrener and papa are the 
most unselfish people in the world, and so they want to give me 
all the pleasure they can, and partly——.” She checked herself 
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quietly, and then added, “ But I needn’t give you any more 
reasons for my departure. I am going! Rejoice with me over 
the fact.” 

“ Doesn’t it occur to you that you will be missed most fright- 
fully? Mrs. Warrener is dear and unselfish, but how will she get 
on without you? She was saying to my mother yesterday that 
there has never been an hour since she married your father when 
the sight of you hasn’t given her happiness. And there are others 
who feel the same about you, though they haven’t been able to 
say it yet.” 

“Can’t say it for reasons which might not be pleasant for me 
to hear?” she questioned, thinking of that humiliating scene in 
the water-meadow. 

He nodded his head slowly in assent. His thoughts were far 
enough from the water-meadow and the handsome tramp who 
had been the principal figure in the little play which had been 
acted there. But, unfortunately, Belle did not grasp this fact, 
and so froze him effectually by saying : 

“ They have lighted the lamps in the drawing-room—shall we 
goin? I am longing to talk to mother and father about my visit 
to town ; it will make it seem such a more settled thing when 
we've talked it over well. I shall think of nothing else till I 
go.” 

“I came intending to tell you something which I don’t think 
you would care to hear now,” he said rather lamely, following 
Belle into the drawing-room, where she was already engaged in 
putting lamps in convenient places for her father and mother. 

She paused for a moment with a bowl of soses which she was 
conveying from one table to another in her hands, and looked at 
him piteously. 

“ Don’t tell me anything that would hurt me, and that I can’t 
help now,” she said pleadingly ; “it was all a mistake, such a 
mistake. I wish you would forget it, and let me try to forget it 
too.” 

She thought he meant to refer to the tramp incident, and he 
thought she meant to refer to his own love for her. There was 
no opportunity for a clear understanding to be arrived at, for at 
the moment Mr. Warrener came in clamouring for the evening 
paper, and his wife began enlarging on the expediency of her 
sending off a sixpenny telegram to her sister, Mrs. Gould, the 
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first thing in the morning. When Belle went to the study to 
look for a telegraph form, Mr. Stanmer said hesitatingly : 

“Is Belle so anxious to get away that you need wire to your 
sister ?” 

Mrs. Warrener laughed quietly. 

“ My sister is a dear woman, a fond mother, an affectionate 
sister and a splendid friend. But she has what we women call 
‘little fads” When she does a thing she likes to have a fuss 
made about her if the thing she does succeeds. Perhaps there 
may be a little bit of selfishness in her nature, but it’s a gracious, 
nicely-bred selfishness. When once she knows Belle she will 
love our Belle for herself. But at starting, Mrs. Gould will like 
Belle all the better if there’s a little fuss made, so that Mrs. 
Gould’s action may stand forth all the more prominently. And 
it will be such a charming change for Belle,” Mrs. Warrener con- 
tinued apologetically. “Mrs. Gould is going to make her home 
very lively for her young people. She will often give little dances, 
and take them about to theatres and things of that sort.” 

“Belle likes the prospect ? ” 

“ Of course she does,” Mrs. Warrener whispered, as Belle came 
back into the room with the telegram form, and the fixed de- 
termination not to let Arthur Stanmer know how she hated these 
plans which were being made for her removal from his vicinity. 
Soon after this he took his leave, for it was not like old times. 
Belle was not ready to go to the piano and play softly to him as 
he stood over her, while the elders read and dozed in the distance. 


CHAPTER III. 


ROSE DAVENPORT. 


ALL through the night before her departure, up to the very 
moment of her stepping into the pony carriage that was to take 
her to the station, Bell nursed the hope that Arthur Stanmer 
would come and say good-bye to her. 

A fortnight had passed since that day on which it had first 
been proposed that Belle should go up and pay a visit to Mrs. 
Warrener’s sister, the well-off widow, Mrs. Gould. There had 
been one or two hitches in the arrangements, owing to Mrs. 
Gould’s house being full at the time Belle was proposed to her as 
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a guest in the first place. Afterwards Belle’s dressmaker played 
her false about the delivery of certain garments which were 
deemed essential to her well-being on her introduction to her 
almost unknown hostess. During this fortnight she had played 
the game of “he will come!” “he wont!” a countless number 
of times by herself. He did not come; and then she wrote 
herself down an ass for having played the game. 

It had not occurred to her that she was responsible for this 
expressed coldness on his part. He had called at the Rectory 
that evening with his head and heart full of renewed love and 
fear for her in consequence of a discovery which had just been 
sprung upon him. He had gone with the intention of asking 
her to give him the right to protect her from any danger or 
annoyance that might arise for her in the future. And he had 
been met with coldness by herself, and with the uncomplimentary 
assurance from Mrs. Warrener that Belle “was glad to go away 
for a change.” 

It was true that the fact of her going away would put her 
out of reach of a possible annoyance which menaced her if she 
remained at home just now. But, on the other hand, he felt sure 
that if she would intrust herself to him entirely he would be well 


able to avert this annoyance from her. He happened, unfortu- © 


nately for his immediate success with Belle, to be an extremely 
sensitive man. This quality of sensitiveness is by some people 
supposed to be allied generally to a diffident and almost humble- 
minded nature. My own experience is that it is the inseparable 
ally of that pride which goeth before a fall, and a thoroughly well- 
conceived idea of the sensitive one’s own importance. 

Mr.Stanmer left the Rectory that night with the firm impression 
that Belle was too frivolous, or too faulty—he was not quite sure 
which it was—to appreciate the depth of that devotion which 
had made him swallow the bitter pill of the cattle shed incident, 
and “come after her” (asthe domestics phrased it) again. That 
she should have been cool to him just at first would only have 
struck him as being rather delicate-minded on her part, con- 
sidering what she must feay his opinion of her must be. It 
was the statement that she “liked the prospect of going away” 
out of his reach, taken in conjunction with her coolness, 
that hurt and alternately chilled and fevered him as he walked 
home. 
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It was evidently designed by over-ruling fate that his ways 
should not be those of pleasantness this day. As soon as he 
reached Dene Prior he was met by the announcement that a 
clerk from the office of Jarvis and Blake, the family solicitors, was 
waiting to see him. 

“He had better have some supper and make up his mind to 
sleep here; you look after him, Walters,” Mr. Stanmer said to 
the butler on receipt of the news of this legal visitor. The clerk, 
however, refused the supper and declined to sleep there. His 
orders were stringent. He must take a written reply from Mr. 
Stanmer to a sealed document, which he handed to that gentle- 
man, back to Mr. Jarvis that night. 

Mr. Stanmer opened and began to read it with a slightly 
derisive smile at the much ado about nothing which lawyers were 
apt to make. Before he had read the second paragraph the 
derisive smile had vanished. 

The written answer which the clerk took back was to this 
effect : 

“I shall be with you at twelve o'clock to-morrow, and shall 
deal with the claim as the villainous fraud it is.” 

It was between eleven and twelve o’clock that night before Mr. 
Stanmer found his way to the drawing-room, where his mother 
always stayed when he was at home until he came to bid her 
good-night. Her usual hour for going to bed when they had no 
visitors at Dene Prior was half-past ten, and Arthur rarely caused 
her to overstay her time by neglecting to come in earlier. 
Luckily on this occasion she was following the monotonous but 
intensely interestingly-told fortunes of some of Rhoda Broughton’s 
latest creations, and so had omitted to feel either fatigued or 
neglected—until her. son came in with an apology, which made 
her feel both with promptitude. 

“Is it to-morrow morning, or only the middle of the night, my 
dear Arthur?” she asked languidly, half closing her eyes with 
reproachful weariness. She guessed that he had been to the 
Rectory, and erroneously took it for granted that he had only 
just returned from that dangerous precinct. She had never 
liked to think of Belle as her future daughter-in-law, and lately 
she had nourished other and far more magnificent views for her 
son. Accordingly now she rendered fatigue endured in a 
maternally self-sacrificial spirit very touchingly. 
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“Tt’s only the sober hour of eleven; I am afraid you have 
found your book dull, mother,” he said kindly, moving the little 
silk pillow into a more comfortable position under her head, and 
drawing the sofa rug more smoothly over her, as he spoke. He 
was always wont to pay her these little attentions ; she took 
them as her right, her due, and it seemed to her that only “a 
perfect woman nobly planned ” would be endurable as Arthur’s 
wife should she ever dare to share these attentions with Arthur’s 
mother. 

“My book has interested me in exact proportion to your 
neglect of me ; between the two I have been led into such forget- 
fulness of myself that I shall probably have to pay a severe 
penalty in the form of having to stay in bed half the day to- 
morrow. How were the Rectory people?” 

“ They’re all right.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were going to the Rectory to- 
night ? I wanted to send an eye-infirmary ticket to Mr. Warrener 
and a new Mount Mellick stitch to his wife. Oh! to be sure 
too, I should have asked you to inquire if Mrs. Warrener has 
acted on my advice and arranged to send that lackadaisical girl 
from home, where she’s idling her life away, to some place where 
she will have to bestir herself and live usefully.” 

“You can’t mean Belle when you speak of a lackadaisical 
girl? but I can tell you that she is going away to stay with an 
aunt in town.” 

“Poor aunt! However, as I don’t know the lady I can only 
say I am very glad. It will be an intense relief to Mrs. 
Warrener to be rid for a time of the perpetual sight of that dis- 
content and modern-day weariness which Miss Belle has been 
affecting for the last few months.” 

“Belle would never ‘affect’ anything. She’s quieter un- 
doubtedly than she was in the days when you called her a tom- 
boy, but she doesn’t strike me as being either discontented or 
weary.” 

“Then she’s love-sick, and if that’s the case, who is the man, 
Arthur? I won’t flatter you by supposing that you are the object 
of her secret sighs. But putting you out of the question, on what 
other man can she have been bestowing her unrequited 
affection ?” 

“T am not in her confidence.” 
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“You speak as if you would wish to be and were rather hurt 
at not being.” 

“1 speak as I feel,” he replied sharply. ‘“ Now, mother, it’s no 
use beating about the bush. I'll come straight to the heart of 
the matter and tell you honestly, I’m as fond of Belle as ever I 
was, but she holds me at arm’s-length. Let us drop the subject 
now, we are not likely to agree upon it——” 

“Holds you at arm’s-length, does she? then there zs another 
man!” Mrs. Stanmer said animatedly, rising into a sitting 
position. “I wish the dear girl would confide in me; I would 
ask ‘him,’ whoever he is, to meet her and give them opportunities 
of arriving at a fair understanding.” 

“ Regardless of my feelings ?” he asked jestingly, but with an 
uncontrollable amount of earnestness in the jest. 

“Your feelings, dear Arthur! as if I were not quite assured 
that they are not seriously engaged ; if they had been you would 
have settled the matter long ago. No, dear boy, I am not re- 
gardless of your feelings, but I want you to keep them in order 
for awhile F 

“You mean until Miss Davenport has been here? ” 

“ Exactly ; until you have had an opportunity of seeing a good 
deal of one of the sweetest girls I ever knew, your young cousin, 
Rose Davenport.” 

“Cousin ! her mother’s uncle married your mother’s aunt. It’s 
clever of you to trace the relationship, my dear mother.” 

“Her father has twenty thousand a year to leave—if she 
pleases him—to his only child. That’s a good clue to lead one 
P through the mazes of an even more intricate relationship than 

ours with the Davenports,” Mrs. Stanmer said drily. Then she 
rose from her sofa, and was kissing her son’s forehead and 
saying good-night to him, when he startled her by asking: 

“Can you give me any clue to the relationship that may 
possibly exist between ourselves and a man called Ogilvie?” 

“As you know, your father’s name was ‘Ogilvie’ until he 
changed it to ‘Stanmer’ on inheriting this property.” 

“ My father was an only son ?” 

“,He was an only child, so was his father before him, and his 
grandfather was an only son, but /e had sisters. Why do you 
ask?” 

“The name cropped up to-day, and it struck me that perhaps 
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the owner of it might be of kin to me in some remote degree. 
Good-night, my dear mother ; my conscience will feel clearer if 
you get to your room before midnight.” 

“ Have you met an Ogilvie to-day? How very odd. Now, I 
have never happened to meet any one of the name, for of course 
your poor father had changed it long before I married him.” 

“T haven’t exactly ‘ met’ an Ogilvie in your sense of the word, 
but a man of that name called here as a traveller for a firm of 
wine merchants this morning, and I was rather struck by his 
appearance.” 

“Oh, a ‘traveller’ only. Good-night, again, dear Arthur. 
Your evenings at home will be made ever so much more attrac- 
tive to you when Rose Davenport comes.” 

Left to himself, Mr. Stanmer went back to his smoking-room, 
and there, pipe in mouth, he pondered over many things, but 
Rose Davenport was not one of them. Important as the in- 
formation was which he had received from his lawyers that even- 
ing, he could not concentrate his mind on that business solely. 
‘His thoughts would veer round to the “man called Ogilvie,” who 
had called at Dene Prior in the wine merchants’ interest that 
day. 

“T can swear it’s the same fellow. Yet he would hardly have 
the audacity to call here and face me,” he said to himself at last, 
as he went away to bed, chiefly because he was too nervously 
excited to do anything that could justify him in sitting up any 
longer. “Odd that the name should have been brought under 
my notice for the first time for years from two such different 
sources on the same day.” 

During the ensuing fortnight the name of Ogilvie was brought 
under his notice pretty often. But it was by the legal firm of 
Jarvis and Blake, and not by the wine merchants’ traveller. 

* * e * * 

The down train from Victoria was just in as Mrs. and Miss 
Warrener walked on to the platform, and Belle had just time to 
observe that the Dene Prior carriage was waiting in the road 
outside the station, when her attention was diverted from this 
circumstance by the sight of a striking-looking girl, who stepped 
out of a first-class carriage. 

Looking taller than she really was by reason of the admirably 
erect and graceful way in which she carried herself, the young 
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lady commanded the attention of the limited staff of station 
officials at once. Without being beautiful, her pretty little sleek, 
dark-haired head, and the low brow which surmounted her soft 
dark eyes and delicately-shaped oval face, attracted quite as much 
admiration from men as was gained by any more brilliantly- 
coloured women who ever crossed her path and, weakly, sought 
to rival her. 

It was borne in upon the minds of the least-observant among 
the spectators as she stepped out on to the platform that this 
girl was excellently well-dressed, yet not a man present could 
have said what she had on, or how the effect was produced. But 
Belle Warrener took keen note at once of the fineness of the 
greyish-blue summer cloth of which the plain, well-gored skirt 
and little three-caped mantle, which barely reached to the girl’s 
slim waist, was made. Round the bottom of the skirt and on 
each cape were three rows of a darker shade of grey-blue braid. 
The neat, well-fitting hat was of velvet, of the same tint as the 
dress, with a band and wing of the darker shade. As she walked 
along it could be seen that her well-balanced boots were not only 
high-heeled but high-legged, cut to her shapely limbs as closely 
and easily as was her skin. Her gloves, too, of the palest tan. 
“Look! what a shape they give her wrists,” Belle whispered 
half-enviously as the girl put her hand out to clutch at the head 
of a handsome red Irish terrier, who was just let loose from the 
dog-box, and who responded to her attentions with genial 
warmth when she addressed him as her “ dearest Tim.” 

The up-train was panting into the station by this time, and 
Belle had to tear her eyes from the stranger and look to herown ~ 
belongings. So she was spared the sight of that stranger’s de- 
parture from the station in the Stanmers’ landau, with Mr. Stan- 
mer riding by her side. 

Nevertheless, it worried Belle ‘sat the vision of this girl in her 
well-dressed attractiveness should obtrude itself perpetually upon 
her whenever, in the course of the next few days, she thought of 
home, the little railway station where she had parted with her 
step-mother, or—Arthur Stanmer. 

As for Mr. Stanmer himself, he could not have taken his oath 
whether it was the wish to see the last of Belle or the first of 
Rose Davenport which had taken him to the station that 
morning. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LUCKY SYLVIA. 


IT was twelve o'clock, not a propitious hour at which to arrive 
at a strange house among strange people, when Belle reached 
No. 10, Blessington Terrace, where Mrs. Gould had established 
herself and her household gods. Outwardly, No. 10 was like 
all its brethren in the terrace; but inwardly it differed from 
every one of them, for Mrs. Gould had brought her own antique 
Belgian furniture and fixed ideas with her for its adornment. 

The long entrance passage, terminating in the front staircase 
and the door which led to the back and underground portions 
of the house, seemed to have its borders widened instead of 
narrowed by the low, long black oak settees and tables, the 
former upholstered in deeply-stamped leather, about which the 
aroma of the middle ages still hung, which were ranged on either 
side. There was nothing lugged in from “ far Japan,” regardless of 
congruity, in this passage. Tokio and Bruges had not got mixed. 

“Mrs. Gould had gone out shopping, but had left word that 
she would be back to luncheon at half-past one, and meanwhile 
she hoped Miss Warrener would make herself at home,” a neat 
parlour-maid told Belle, who attempted to obey the injunction 
by asking : 

“Are the Miss Goulds at home? If they are, will you tell 
them that I am here.” 

“Miss Gould is out shopping with her mamma, and Miss 
Sylvia doesn’t like to be disturbed when she’s studying. Will 
you like to go up to your room, now, miss, or will you wait in 
the drawing-room till Mrs. Gould ——” 

“T will go out and walk about for an hour,” Belle inter- 
rupted, wheeling round abruptly in a checked and repelled, but 
far from a chastened spirit. “Tell Mrs. Gould not to think I’m 
lost if 1 am not in to luncheon. I shall walk about till I have 
got friends with the neighbourhood.” 

“There’s not much to see, miss, close round here, unless you 
can get as far as High Street—the shops there are lovel , 





the servant was beginning as she held the door open for Miss 
Warrener to pass out again, when she was interrupted by the 
sound of fleet footsteps scuttling over the stairs, and a voice 
crying out: 
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“ Simmonds, why didn’t you come and tell me Miss Warrener 
was here? If I hadn’t run out to listen when I heard the visitor’s 
knock, I shouldn’t have known you were come,” the speaker 
added frankly, as she turned a smiling, honest young face and 
extended a rather sopped-looking puny hand to Belle. 

“I’m Sylvia,” she went on, rushing her words out tumultuously. 
“TI can’t stay to say much more now because I’ve left Bubble in 
the bath, and I have to dry him and clean out the bath before 
mother comes home. She’s so silly, you know ; she doesn’t like 
Bubble and Squeak being bathed in the bath that we all use.” 

“ Shall I come and help you to dry him?” Belle asked, moved 
by a sudden impulse to sympathize with somebody. 

“Oh, do! do/” Sylvia said earnestly, “and if you help, we 
may put Squeak in and polish him off as well before mother 
comes back. Take off your hat. Simmonds, get an apron for 
Miss Warrener, and burn some ribbon of Bruges in the hall so 
that mother won’t smell the carbolic soap-suds when she comes 
in. You see it’s like this,” she added to Belle as she led the way 
upstairs ; “poor Bubble and Squeak belong to my old self and 
the man who gave them to me, and mother doesn’t like them 
now that I belong to Mr. Christopher and a fashionable 
future.” 

“I don’t understand,” Belle said quietly. There was some- 
thing emotional as well as frivolous in Sylvia’s manner, and 
Belle, having already taken a liking to the girl, wished to tone 
her down pleasantly. 

“ Don’t you understand ?” Sylvia cried, dropping on her knees 
by the side of a bath in which a white bull-terrier was cowering, — 
held down by the hands of a housemaid who hated the job. 

“Well, listen ; I’ll tell you the story of it all while I’m drying 
Bubble. My sister Lily is ever so much older and ever so 
much prettier than I am, you know.” 

She lifted a fair childish face, crowned by a crop of copper- 
coloured hair, up for Belle’s inspection as she spoke, working 
away vigorously at her task of drying the dog the while. 

“Older and prettier than you. Yes; go on.” 

“Well, I am only nineteen now, and when I was eighteen we 
were living in|Brussels, and it was too cold for me and I got ill, 
and mother got frightened and sent me over to London to board 
with an old lady she knew of, who took boarders and lived in 
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Gower Street. Well, this old lady had a son, and he gave 
me these bull-terriers, Bubble and Squeak, and —I liked him 
you know.” 

“Yes, and afterwards ?” 

Sylvia laughed pitifully. 

“Well, afterwards! I went back to Brussels, and mother 
wouldn't hear of my knowing anything more of the Ogilvies. 
She wrote to the poor old lady and said the acquaintance must 
cease, and she made me vow that I would never speak to, write 
to, or hear from Dick again——-What’s the matter ?” 

“TI don’t know,” Belle said, panting—the name of “ Dick” still 
thrilled her painfully. “Go on.” - 

“There’s not much more to ‘ go on’ about,” Sylvia said pet- 
tishly, squatting down on her heels and pushing the nearly dry 
Bubble away from her. “ Ann, goand get Squeak ; Miss Warrener 
will help me to wash him, I know, and so you can goon with your 
work ; it’s a shame the way I take you from it, I know, Ann ; but 
what would become of the dogs if you didn’t help me to look 
after them ?” 

“Do be tidy, Miss Sylvia, by the time your mamma comes in. 
I'll wash Squeak. Mr. Christopher’s coming to luncheon, you 
know.” 

“So he is! I had forgotten,” Sylvia cried, starting up at 
once. “Oh! Ann, do wash Squeak for me, like the angel you are, 
and I’ll go and groom myself nicely. Come with me, Belle, and 
Pll tell you all there is to tell about Mr. Christopher.” 

She took Belle by the wrist as she spoke, and led the way to 
her own room, where she reduced her pretty hair to order and 
removed all traces of dogginess from her hands, While she was 
doing these things she revealed a bit more of herself to Belle. 

“I don’t know where or how mother met Mr. Christopher 
first, but directly she did meet him she made up her mind that 
he would be just the match for Lily. He is very rich, he is very 
liberal, and he’s very stupid. He must be stupid because, though 
he might have had Lily, he chose me, and mother told me that 
she has nothing to leave us when she dies, and that if one of us 
didn’t settle well soon and be able to look after the other, it 
would break her heart. So I am to be Mrs. Christopher and look 
after Lily.” She broke out into a laugh for a moment, and Belle 
took the opportunity of asking : 
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“ And what is Mr. Christopher like?” 

“Haven't I told you?” Sylvia said impatiently ; “he’s rich, 
liberal and stupid. Don’t let us talk about him. I want to tell 
you about Dick Ogilvie ; I daren’t speak about him to mother or 
Lily, because they always look as if they thought me depraved 
when I do, and Bubble and Squeak, though they’re affectionate, 
clever beasts, don’t quite understand, so I’ve had to fall back 
upon old Ann. But I feel that I can trust you, so I’ll tell you 
all Oh! there’s the luncheon bell. at means Mr. Chris- 
topher has arrived. Do I look as if 1 was going to meet my 
lover? Do I look happy ?” 

Tears were in her eyes, her lips were quivering. A word of 
sympathy would have broken her down, so Belle refrained from 
uttering it. 

“ You look as nice as any girl need look in everyday life, and 
you look as happy as a girl ought to feel who has two white bull- 
terriers and a rich and liberal Mr. Christopher. Now J am 
really justified in feeling a bit nervous. I’m dusty, I know I 
am, it’s no use your saying I am not, and some of the starch 
has come out of my collar, it’s not nearly as stiff as when I 
started.” 

“You only want to get off saying what you think about me 
by pretending to be nervous and talking nonsense about your 
collar. We must go down now, but never mind, I’ll tell you all 
about Dick Ogilvie by-and-bye, when Mr. Christopher is gone. 
I'll show you his photograph too; when you see it you won't 
wonder that I’ve not gone crazy about him.” 

She sank her voice to a whisper as she said the last words, for 
they had reached the dining-room door. Then drawing herself 
up with all the dignity her little figure was capable of expressing, 
she walked in, saying : 

“Pray excuse me for being late, mamma, and let me introduce 
Belle Warrener ; I have been getting acquainted with her, and 
forgot how time was going. Good morning, Mr. Christopher.” 

It was amusing and pathetic at the same time to see the little 
air of being a composed, slightly-bored young woman of the 
world. It was so obviously an effort made to conceal the 
nervous distaste which she felt for her betrothed. However, he 
was, as she had said, stupid, and so he saw nothing repellent in 
her demeanour. All he observed was that she had not got on 
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the huge half-hoop of diamonds and sapphires which he had 
given her as a pledge of affection. 

“Good morning, Sylvia,” he said gravely, coming slowly round 
the table in order to bestow an embrace, which all her ingenuity 
was powerless to avert whenever they met. He was a tall, short- 
throated, awkward-shouldered man, whose features seemed to be 
running into each other. What hair he had was weak and thin, 
sandy in colour, and badly cut. The whites of his faded blue 
eyes were of a yellowish tinge. His hands were large, but con- 
veyed no sense of power, and his voice wandered about into 
several keys in the course of the shortest sentence. When he 
was mirthful he squeaked weakly. When he desired to impress 
his hearers, the sounds seemed to come from his boots, they were 
so harsh and hollow. But such as he was, he was evidently very 
precious in the sight of Mrs. Gould. 

That lady meantime had embraced Belle heartily, and given 
her a rapturously warm welcome, and had then handed her over to 
Lily and straightway forgotten all about her. Mrs. Gould had a 
way of forgetting people who were not contributing to her 
current keenest interests. She was a woman of moderate means 
and many ambitions. To marry her daughters to men of wealth 
and position was the strongest of these, and up to the present 
time she had been unsuccessful, as far as Lily was concerned. 
Lily’s claims, as the eldest, were paramount in her mother’s eyes, 
and when Mr. Christopher had neglected the opportunities that 
were given him of plucking that fair flower, Mrs. Gould repented 
herself bitterly of the improvidence of which she had been guilty 
in coming to London, when she could have lived at half the 
price in Brussels, and made Lily feel that she was an ungrateful, 
undutiful and altogether superfluous person. But presently she 
found herself reinstated in her mother’s affections by means of 
Sylvia’s unconsciously exercised attractions for Mr. Christopher. 
That gentleman had passed the exquisitely-dressed beauty by 
with indifference. But the first time he saw Sylvia, who was 
still kept in a moral corner on account of the Dick Ogilvie 
episode, he gaped at her with such open-mouthed, though mute 
admiration, that Mrs. Gould resolved to forego’ her intention of 
subletting her house, and gave her youngest daughter three or 
four frocks from Lily’s dressmaker. 

The beauty, apathy and amiability of Lily were things that 
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were patent at first sight to the least observant of those who 
came in contact with her. She was a fair edition of her fair 
younger sister. The pallor of her face was not the pallor of 
sickliness. Her skin was as clear, colourless, and free from spot 
or blemish as a white azalea petal. Her smile was sweet, and 
though she smiled often, she did not smile too much. Her hair 
was pale gold, soft and fine, and it had that large natural wave 
in it which no artificial means can produce. She was never out 
of temper, she was never unkind, or irritable, or despondent, or 
impatient. She took things as they came, with a sweet serenity 
that kept her skin unwrinkled. She put her clothes on admir- 
ably, and never troubled herself as to whether or not her mother 
had to cramp herself in order to pay forthem. If Mr. Christopher 
had asked her, she would have become his wife without a 
moment’s hesitation or a single qualm. She would never have 
said he was stupid, even had she thought it. She would never 
have tried to avert a legitimate embrace from the man she had 
promised to marry; perhaps she would even have felt a certain 
placid pleasure in making such an uninteresting and colourless 
life as Mr. Christopher’s a shade or two brighter. As Mr. Chris- 
topher had not asked her to be his wife, she was perfectly con- 
tented to accept him as her future brother-in-law. She had no 
thought of, consequently no fears for, her future, such as those 
which continually assailed her more excitable mother. In all 
her young life she had never risen to the heights of being 
sanguine about anything. Consequently, when anything failed 
to come about, she was not disappointed. Good digestion invari- 
ably waited on her appetite, and flawless health on both. Her 
nerves never troubled her, and she was always quite as ready to 
stay at home and sit in a comfortable chair with a book or a 
piece of needlework that need not be finished soon, as she was to 
go to “At Homes” and dances, the theatre or flower shows. All 
her acquaintances of both sexes had good words to say of Lily 
Gould, for she was never jealous of the women or exacting 
towards the men. If a rival beauty cut Lily out with some 
eligible man, the rival beauty’s triumph was robbed of its chiefest 
charm, shorn of its crowning glory, by reason of Lily’s sweet, 
natural, good-tempered, absolute indifference to the fact. She 
had never made a pet of dog, cat or bird; but she was not vexed 
in the slightest degree when Bubble or Squeak defiled one of her 
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smartest frocks with their dirty paws. “Never mind! it will 
either wipe or wash off,” she would say in answer to Sylvia’s 
abject apologies. So it was with other things. She seemed to 
think that every one of life’s troubles would either “ wash or 
wipe off.” 

“Mr. Christopher has a most charming plan for us this after- 
noon,” Mrs. Gould said, addressing Belle more especially ; “he is 
going to take us all up the river, and we are to land at Richmond 
and dine. He is constantly giving us these pleasant little sur- 
prise treats—constantly,” she added in an undertone to Belle. 
But Sylvia heard the whisper, and replied aggressively : 

“ There’s not much of a ‘surprise’ about it when we all know 
of the invitation hours before; and there’s nothing very novel 
about going on the river and dining at Richmond. Hundreds 
and thousands of people do it every summer.” 

“There are ways and ways of doing things,” Mrs. Gould said 
hastily, noticing an ominous pucker about Mr. Christopher’s ill- 
defined lips. 

“JT shall put on my blue cambric,” Lily put in considerately. 
She really believed that they would all be glad to hear what she 
had decided on wearing, and to know that she would have no 
further trouble in the matter. 

“Where is the ring, eh?” Mr. Christopher asked, picking up 
Sylvia’s unadorned hand; and as the girl observed for the first 
time that she was without it, she exclaimed almost apologeti- 
cally : 

“Oh, dear! how stupid of me! I must have dropped it in 
Bubble’s bath.” 


(To be continued.) 





